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ABSTRACT 

This journal issue explores alternative ways to 
increase student involvement in the social studies class:'r>om. Subject 
content remains a major stumbling block because of the knowledge 
explosion and the realization that half the students in school today 
will earn a living in an occupation not yet invented. The 
relationship between content and process is examined in the article 
"Apprenticeship for Living." The existing literature is reviewed in 
'•Student Involvement In the Teaching and learning of Social Studies. »» 
The remaining articles present possible alternatives for involving 
students. Role playing, dramatic interpretation and case studies are 
presented in "Historical Interpretations and Impersonations," 
"American History; Reviewed, Revamped, and Revitalized," and "Doing 
It with Cases." Environmental and consumer education are discussed in 
"You Are Your Own Environment," and "Socio-Economic Aspects of 
Budgeting in the Family." Field participation in archeology and 
preparing students for the responsibilities of citizenship are 
discussed in "looking Forward to the Past" and "Project 18; A Case 
study in Social Studies Curriculum Development." Independent study 
and student teacher preparation are examined in "Student oriented 
Learning: An Attempt to Ose Independent Study Within the Constraints 
of a Discipline," and "Student Teaching in an Innovative School." 
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INTRODUCTION 



A perennial criticism of the social studies by student and public 
alike is that it is for the most part dull. Why? And why does the 
majority of the public feel that this boredom is an inherent part of 
the subject matter? 

While not suggesting that this volume will produce a solution to 
this dilemma, this issue of the Councilor does address itself to seg- 
ments of the problem and some alternatives are proposed. As the 
title implies, students should be actively involved in their education. 
Too long has regimentation and rote memory been the **albatross** 
carried by the social studies. This, I would propose, should not, and 
indeed, need not be the case. Gone are the days, when only one ap- 
proach to the subject was available. Individualized and inquiry 
oriented materials are available in either textual or supplemental 
form. A choice is now afforded as to the approach (or approaches) 
which will best meet the needs of the students in that particular 
school. Yet, %vith all the new materials and methods available to 
the teachers, the broad sweeping changes which were expected to 
encompass the social studies have not as yet occurred. 

Content may be the biggest stumbling block preventing the 
complete transition into the **new social studies" (which are now 
over ten years old). We must come to grips with the realities of life 
in dealing with subject content, one such reality being that the 
knowledge explosion is going to continue, and another is that over 
half the students in school will earn a living in an occupation not 
yet invented. Accepting, just these two factors, makes lecturing on 
the **civil war*' battle by battle seem quite ridiculous. Or to phrase 
it differently, it it more important for a student to locate Timbuktu 
on a map within twenty .seconds or to be able to know how to locate 
thi^ and other places using the various means available to aid in 
these locations? 

In his article ^^Apprenticeship For Living'', Dr. Allan H. 
Yamakawa makes his position on the direction of social studies quite 
clear. He examines, and draws some rather harsh conclusions as 
to the value of social studies. The relationship between content and 
proce.^s are brous^ht into perspective with the emphasis being the 
students role in society. 

Professors Armstrong and Lange investigate just how much 
''Student Involvement In The Teaching And Learning Of Social 
Studies'' is taking place by reviewing existing literature. 

The remaining articles present possible alternatives for involv- 
ing students in their education. These articles suggest ways of ena- 
bling students to become active participants rather than passive 
receivers. 

Ideas, role playing, and dramatic interpretations by students 
as well as by teachers are presented by DuFour and Edwards in 
their article '^Historical Interpretations And Impersonations: A Stu- 
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dent And Teacher Acted Program For The Classroom''. Duane K. 
Everhart further discusses history in his article, '^American His- 
tory: Revievved, Ruvamped, And Revitalized". The case study 
approcich. with an emphasis on Black History, is presented by Pro- 
fessor McLemore in his article, **Doing It With Cases". 

Dr. Noel Mclnnis discusses the vital topic of environmental 
education from a broad perspective and suggests that *'You Are 
Your Own Environment". Aspects of consumer education, with 
sorae interesting activities are to be found in Berrier, Cipriano, and 
Coleman's article. '*Socio-Economic Aspects of Budgeting in the 
Family**. Field participation in archeology is presented by Robert 
Stelton in '-Looking Forward To The Past". 

While social studies teachers have always been involved in pre- 
paring students to assume the responsibilities of citizenship, the 
responsibility has been brought ^closer to home' with the lowering 
of the voting age to eighteen. Dr. Madden in **Project 18: A Case 
Study in Social Studies Curriculum Development" has attempted 
to come to grips with this challenge. His article proposes some 
interesting alternatives in citizenship education. 

Independent study, as well as other forms of instruction, are 
mve\stigated by Lawrence J. Marzulli in his article, **Student Ori- 
entL'd Learning: An Attempt To Use Independent Study Within The 
Constraints Of A Discipline'*. **Student Teaching In An Innovative 
School", by Dr. Elwell discusses what types of programs can be 
made available to better help prepare potential teachers for what 
lies ahead and as equally important to enable them to carry through 
'iow techniques into the classroom. 

These articles are not the total answer. No one source can 
prc-vide this. However, it is hoped that this edition of the Councilor 
will provide some support, stiniulas, and maybe even some inspira- 
tion, In some small way, it is hoped that it v/ill be a help to you, 
one of the vital agents for change in our society. 

Robert L. Dunlap, Editor 
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APPRENTICESHIP FOR LIVING 
By Allen II. Yamakawa 



What is the basic survival value of the social sciences? How does 
course Content and strategy in elementary and secondary social 
studies help develop a functioning, competent adult? 

The survival characteristics within a participative democracy are 
largely seen to bo, not content knowledge, but process skills, such 
as sensitivity, analysis, comparison, correlation, hypothesis, creative 
extrapolation, synthesis, and value-forming. 

Surely subjoct-matter-content plays a part; comparison and correla- 
tion require a cognitive substrate. BUT THAT CONTENT IS SIG- 
NII^^ICANT WITHIN THE LIFE OF THAT STUDENT ONLY IN- 
SOFAR AS HE OR SHE IS ABLE TO USE IT WITHIN A PROCESS 

CONTEXT. 

Strange, then, hat many schools still use the sponge-theory of 
instruction: 

First one builds a building with several rooms. Then 
into each room one puts thirty or so chairs. And then 
a teacher is hired on the basis of knowledge of the cog- 
nitive content of his or her course specialization(s) and 
ability to present that material clearly. And then one 
puts sponges on each chair. 

Some sponges are larger than other sponges (because 
some children are brighter than others). And the 
teacher occupies her time by throwing knowledge into 
that room Monday thru Thursday. 

And then, on Friday, she walks through that room with 
a measuring cup, squeezing each sponge to see how 
much it has retained. One full cup =: 100%! 

Hardly ever measured is the student's ability ~ or de- 
sire ~ to use that content within an inquiry process, 
for rational decision-making, or in a reality-based 

situation. 

Not all the ''sponges** flourish under these conditions. There are 
some for which this instructional strategy leads to stagnation; suf- 
fering mildew of the mind and spirit, these gifted are among the 
casualty losses of the war of facts. 

There are others, too — in appallingly larger numbers — who are 
frightened by a fact-based, black-or-white, correct-or-incorrect, 
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righHs-good-and-wrong-is-bad instructional plan. These exhibit what 
I have come to call the **shrinkirig center syndrome." 

Picture a junior or senior high United States History 
classroom. In the third row is a young man well known 
in the school for his athletic ability, good looks, ready 
wit, conversational ability, and maturity. And for the 
fact that these attributes have helped make him the 
most popular boy in school, captain and star center of 
the basketball team, and boyfriend to the prettiest girl 
in the school who sits in the seat just in front of him in 
this classroom. 

Behold the teacher. She has a question to **open the 
discussion" for today's session: **Students, from your 
reading assignment last night, let's discuss the factors 
which 'led up to the War of 1812!'' 

(Think for a moment of the silliness of that remark: 
discuss? The teacher has taught this course for eleven 
years, the last three out of this same book. She has the 
good edition of the book — thirty extra pages to ac- 
comodate marginal instructions to*^ the teacher and an- 
swers to all questions in the student edition. Discuss 
what?) 

In this context^ behold our young man. He read last 
night's assignment, but didn't understand it well enough 
to brave this kind of **discussion,** which after all re- 
quires that he regurgitate right answers already known 
to the teacher. So he shrinks. 

He retracts his head into his shoulders, slumps his 
shoulders, bows his backbone, and slides down in his 
seat far enough so that he is almost completely hidden 
behind his five-foot-two girlfriend. 

Ten years from now, when confronted with an election 
issue which baffles him, rather than think about the 
central concepts and apply problem-solving process to 
investigate and understand it and formulate a rational 
standpoint, he will hide again. Only this time, it will be 
easier. All he needs to do is join that silent majority 
which doesn't even bother to vote. 

The actual sabject-matter-content (facts, dates, names, places) 
have come to be regarded as 'important" by teachers for a variety 
of reasons, .Home better than others. In calmer retrospect, however, 
it can be argued that the facts, dates, names, and places are im- 
portant mainly if one regards the social sciences as vocational 
training courses — for the training of teachers of social sciences* 
Most ordinary citizens need values — checking, process skills, and 
facts as a background — and only a background — against which 
these processes are carried out. Even professional social scientists 
agree that such processes are the key tools of their trade, Only 
teachers deal mainly in facts. 
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Breaking the chain of tradition which tends to perpetuate fact- 
teaching in the schools is a difficult matter. Many teachers have 
great difficulty verbalizing the conceptual relationships and process 
skills whose acquisition will result in a real social education. Thus, 
arrangement of mrtent, behavioral objectives, and class activities 
cannot be Jotie m this vacuum. 

* ne greatest obstacle, however, is probably the textbook. Its very 
nature urges ^'sponging.*' It deals with the past> in material un- 
known to the students but in which the teacher is expert. Very little 
in a textbook will inspire the student to look for personal relevance, 
to identify with problems, or to set himself to seek a personal 
solution. 

And so it is that I have come to recommend the use of contemporary 
media in the social sciences. The reasons are many: 

There is a sense of immediacy, of significance, and of 
personal interest. 

The issues are ones in which the students do not feel 
disadvantaged, thus leading to freer discussion. 

The problems are real ones, permitting the application 
in a real setting of problem-solving processes. 

And since these problems and issues are ones which 
students often need to investigate because they lack 
background, media makes it possible to introduce sub- 
ject-matter-content as desired evidence in the compari- 
son correlation steps of the process. 

Some years back, I had occasion to structure a United States 
History course on the basis of eight umbrella concepts (the number 
doesn't matter; the choice of structure is the teacher's) — conflicti 
puwer, institution, social ecology, causality, valuing, individuality, 
uniqueness — under which every single piece of content for tlie 
course was classified. 

During the year, fortune brought a transportation strike in which 
the students were interested because they and their families were 
personally inconvenienced. So began a very short discussion. In 
seven minutes, the students discovered they didn't know very much 
about strikes. **What do you mean, why? Because, that*s why. Tve 
already told you everything I think, know, feel or believe twice!** 

They then read the newspapers which we had in the classroom. 
From them, they learned what the mayor had said, how merchants 
feared heavy losses as shoppers were unable to reach the business 
center, and how managers felt about the inability of workers to 
report to factories and offices. 

Then began another discussion. About fifteen minutes. Both of these 
discussions were uninhibited since the teacher was not supposed to 
be an expert on a bus drivers* strike happening that very morning, 
and thus would not be judging contributions right or wrong. In fact, 
I joined into the discussion as an equal, pointing out that since I 
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hadn't made up my mind yet about who to be upset with and why, 
this discussion was useful to me in helping me think things out. 
By the end of this second discussion, however, the students had 
some definite questions about conflicts in general and strikes in 
particular to which they wanted answers. Also, there were now two 
sides clearly drawn for argument. 

At this point, I shook out my conflict umbrella. To each student 
was ijivon a different event in history (from Ann Hutchinson to the 
Civil War to the breakdown of the League of Nations) which carried 
the dimension of conflict. Students were urged to use textbooks and 
reference material to gather evidence for their arguments ~ that is, 
to look for parallels and differences. 

This last argument lasted two weeks, during which a student would 
make a point using the League of Nations as evidence only to have 
Ann Hutchinson used to knock a large hole in his reasoning. Natural- 
ly, he would look up Ann Hutchinson, too, hoping to find a flaw in 
logic so that he could strike back. Thus, subject matter, all related 
in that they referred to the origins, continuation, and resolution of 
conflicts within groups, were introduced regardless of where they 
fell on the time line. 

At the end of the two weeks, total agreement had been reached by 
the students, who concluded that no one should be blamed for the 
strike since it was a natural consequence of a breakdown of com- 
munication v/ithin the group. They came up with five generalizations 
about group.:; which showed unusual maturity for eleven- and 
twelve-year-olds: 

1. All groups are composed of factions. 

2. A large group will prosper so long as it can keep all 
of its factions believing that it meets their needs. 
They don't really have to meet the needs, however. 
(They used machine politics as one of the examples 
of evidence on this point.) 

3. Anytime the larger group stops looking like it's meet- 
ing their needs, the factions will try to change the 
large group or to get out of it. 

4. It does not matter which- is attempted; the large 
group will automatically oppose it. (They used the 
Civil War as one of the examples here.) 

5. It doesn*t matter who wins; the large group will be 
damaged by the confrontation, either in its internal 
cohesiveness or its external effectiveness. But the 
least damage will be done if there are few non-ne- 
gotiable demands on either side so that lasting 
grudges and a feeling of having been *put down* can 
be avoided. 

These obviously represent synthesis of a large amount of subject 
matter, as well as some important value-forming. The procedure^ 
which was repeated many more times during the semester Using 
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oihcv concepts, is very c-cisy on the teacher. {That particular year, 
instead of runnini-j out of sen\ester during the Civil War, this class 
ouiipIeu?<t all of the ci^ntent required by May I; we used the rest 
of th^• time to test their many j^eneralizations against every con- 
ceivable sort of contemporary social issue, to their great delight,) 

Not i^ly is a conceptually ori^anizc^d, inductive, process approach 
mterestinij to students, it is also very easy to teach, especially with 
media input. It requires minimal orirani/ation, no external coercion; 
is self-leveling; encourages participation and teamwork. But apart 
from all this, there is one further reason why I strongly recommend 
such an approach: 

It is siL^nificant apprenticeship for a participative, informed adult- 
hood. 
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STUDENT INVOLVEMENT IN THE TEACHING AND 
J.EARNING OF SOCIAL STUDIES 
By Noliui A. Armstrong and Robert M. Liinge 

Professional journals, textbooks, and conferences advocate stu- 
dent involvement in the teaching-learning process. Like other edu- 
cational concepts, "student involvement" is broadly interpreted by 
educators and practitioners alike. The literature disclosed that the 
termino!^g\ commonly used to describe this student involvement 
included relevancy, decision-making, valuing, problem-solving, in- 
quiry, individualization, and expected competencies and skills. 

The authors surveyed recent (1969 to date) literature to obtain 
a preci.se description of the current student involvement in the 
teaching-learning process in the field of social studies and were 
thwarted by the paucity of material available on the subject. 

Far too often the articles reviewed simply illustrated various 
teachin?' techniques used by classroom teachers; although their 
implied or stated intent was to describe student involvement. For 
example, one could secure data pertaining to a comparison between 
the traditional-teaching methodology as contrasted with team-teach- 
ing, inquiry-teaching, problem-solving-teaching, skill-teaching and 
value-clarification-teaching; however, precise descriptions, which 
could lead to estimates of types or the degree of student involvement 
in the planning and learning procedures was conspicuously lacking. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SOCIAL STUDIES 

The literature revealed that the elementary classroom teachers 
were generally more willing to attempt new and difie.-ent innova- 
tions in the areas of social studies. Their counterpart in the secon- 
dary schools were prone to instruct via the lecture-small group-dis- 
cussion methodology. However, this assumption has boen made by 
the authors with reservation due to the insufficient data available 
on the subject matter. 

Thorney and Horton" concluded from their research concerning 
the use of simulation games with elementary school students, that 
there exists a definite need for more empirical studies. As yet, evi- 
dence is insufficient to support the idea that simulation games 
improve motivation and develop intellectual skills. 

Hunkins" reported, from his research pertaining to questioning 
strategics and the resultant increase in critical thinking as measured 
by the Social Studies Inference Test, no significant difference be- 
tween a group of sixth grade students requested to answer analysis, 

of the tacis of adequate descriptions ot student Involvement the Information 
^r°D '"^ literatura will be organized Into that stemming f.um the eleitientary and «»• 
secondary phases of educ:atlon rather than by type or degree o! involvement. 
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and evaluation type questions on text-book materials and a control 
group not examined on similar type questions. 

Through the skillful application of role playmg Collins*^ created 
a condition within his classroom that allowed the students to ex- 
perience how a metropolitan city j^overnment functions. Nelson* and 
Eisemon* also, illustrated the potential value of studying various 
cultures through the use of role playing. Hawkins.^ operating on 
the theory that each student is a unique individual with special 
talents, created a psychological classroom climate that encouraged 
each student to become self-directed and. at the same time, a po- 
tential resource person fur his classmates. Interesting as these 
descriptions of student involvement are, they did not objectively 
evaluate the technique for verification of their usefulness as a 
learning strategy. 

Bildeman- did as..L'rt that students' interest in social studies 
would increase if they wero actively involved in the learning pro- 
cess. To help cUn'elop perspective about historical events, his stu- 
dents '.^-re engaged *in the building and drawing of scaled models 
in sand. No evidence was offereil to substantiate his claim. 

Olson" strengthened the axaimatic statement, that many times 
even though students have 'he answer to a question, they do not 
have adequate communication skills to make themselves understood. 
He used a non-directive counselor technique of rephrasing the stu- 
dents' questions and or answers in order that they could clarify 
their thoughts. 

The literature offers little to .substantiate the notion of effective 
learning through student involvement in the planning and teaching 
of .social studies at the elementary level. It appears that the teacher 
was predominately in direct control. Along with inadequate descrip- 
tions of techniques or treatments, there was no objective evidence 
di.sclosed to legitimatize the notion that students can contribute 
effectively to their learning in social studies by any specific type of 
involvement. 

SECOMDARY SCHOOL SOCIAL STUDIES 

The empirical evidence reviewed by the authors in the area of 
secondary .school social studies is also inadequate to identify^ any 
tenor. Most of the literature dealt with pre-service teacher training 
procedures and in-service workshop programs. 

An exception to this general criticism was the report by Austin*^ 
HiJ5 experimental group did significantly better than a control group 
when asked during instruction to 1) develop hypotheses, 2) offer 
tentative solutions and consequences, and 3) indicate sensitivity to 
others. 

Other articles reviewed by the authors did not offer any precise 
information as to the treatment given experimental groups or ana- 
lytical procedures of the data collected. An article by Peters^^ is 
typical of current reports of high school student involvement in 
learning in the .social studies area. He reports that his students 
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photo.!- faphed niimefous aspects of the local communitv and then 
cale«;orjj2ecl their fhidings into areas of concepts, fjeneralizattons 
and aiiMly.^od them in the c-hr-^srootn. He claimed that this technique 
kept student interorit high but offered no empirical evidence. 

In conclusion, if we advocate validity in our claims related to 
educaunc; today s youth, it is imperative documented data is ac- 
quired about student involvement in the teachin^'•learning process If 
actum research is to be at any value to the classroom social studies 
tt-acher. it needs to be di'sjoned. controlled, and reported in a schol- 
arly but descriptively, complete, and understandable manner, so 
that^ the results may be utilized by them. At present, the literature 
coniirms the statement that student involvement in the teaching- 
U-arnins-t process in the area of social studies contributes to learning 
cnly in theory and not in practice. 
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HISTORICAL INTERPRETATIONS AND IMPERSONATIONS; 
STUDENT AND TEACHER-ACTED PROGRAMS 
FOR THE CLASSROOM 

By: James Edwards and Kick DuFour 

Students can play a bigger part in their education tlian sitting 
in the classroom as uianiinate objects passively taking down mem- 
ory assignments from their instructor. They can be taught to think 
about and participate with the information being considered in the 
classroom. In this manner the student is challenged and is apt to 
begm to develop inquiry skUls of his own rather than to rely on 
those of the instructor. These skills will be retained long after the 
test at the end of any course. 

The purpose of this article is not to offer proof of the value of 
running an inquiry classroom, although sufficient proof exists, but 
to sugjjest an interesting and rewarding class activity regardless 
of what your general method of instruction might be, 

Let students reveal information to other students^ They can 

appear as someone other than themselves — as historical figures, 
as spokesmen for particular pVilosophies or as representatives of 
certain groups. The perfect setting for students to try such role 
playing is a Readers Theatre. Topics such as **War**, **Violence** 
and 'intolerance'* can be made to come alive for those involved as 
actors and viewers. 

Three years ago such a Readers Theatre was constructed at 
Aurora West High School and has been presented by five different 
student casts and viewed by over 2500 students. The Readers Thea- 
tre is called *'War'' and consists of historical readings and dramatic 
cuts from the humanities that relate to the central theme. It is used 
to introduce American history students to a study unit entitled^ 
**Foreign Policy: Gunpowder or Words?** 

Eight students are selected to play the various roles. Each 
student not only has to become extremely familiar with his ma- 
lerial but has to persuade the audience of the value of his selection. 
The students in the audience enjoy seeing their classmates in charge 
of things for a change; seeing students as educators! 

The following outlines the program used successfully at Aurora 
West. 

*War*^ 

A Readers Theatre by James Edwards 
running time: 50 minutes 
cast: 8 students 



JAMES EDWARDS id a Teacher at West Senior High School, Aurora, lUinoifi, 
and RICK DuPOUR is a Teacher at Batavia High School, Batavia, Illinois. Both 
teach United States History. 
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Contents 

Narrator 

1. **Deuteronomy 18:20 The Bible Revised 

Standard Edition 

2. **Lochinvar** Scott 

3. The Crusades Suskind 

4. **Charge of the Light Brigade** Tennyson 

5. The War Prayer Twain 

6. **The White Man's Burden** Kipling 

7. ''Who Invited U.S." Butler 

8. **Jack and Jill", a short play Edwards 
Media Presentation 

9. All Quiet on the Western Front Remarque 

10. **Dulce et Decorum Est" Owen 

11. **Cannon Song** Brecht 

12. Short Oration Defending U.S. Foreign Policy Zeller 

13. Short Oration Attacking U.S. Foreign Policy Edwards 

14. ^'Universal Soldier** Sainte-marie 

15. **Ballad of the Green Berets" Sadler 

If possible the Readers Theatre on **War" should be performed 
on a stage rather than in a classroom of regular size. At West 
Aurora, ''War** was given each of the five hours in the school day 
before an audience of approximately 125 students per hour. Our 
readers for the theatre were American history students excused 
from their other classes for the day. 

For costuming we dress our readers in black and position them 
on stage on stools or on risers from which they stand or look up 
when it is their turn to do a reading. Overhead mikes are used to 
pick up their voices; but if you have a small room or auditorium, 
these may not be necessary. A single overhead spotlight bathes 
the readers in light, but the general staging area must be dark so 
that the color pictures on slides can be shown on a large screen 
placed in the center. 

A student acts as a narrator who introduces each reading and 
ties it to the following one. For each of the readings we show one 
or two 35mm slides to help create a mood or tie-up. The slides are 
shown as the reader interprets his selection. For example, to cor- 
relate with the reading of Wildred Owen's **Dulce et Decorum Est*\ 
a color impressionistic slide of a gassed World War I soldier is 
shown. In addition to these mood-creating slides, a slide-tape se* 
quence is shown in the middle of the Readers Theatre. This sequence 
consists of slides placed in a projector with 5 second automatic 
advance and shown with Eric Burdon^s song **War**. The folk songs 
which conclude the Readers Theatre can either be recited as prose 
of sung with guitar accompaniment if you have students so inclined. 

The short play within the program, **Jack and JilV\ takes ten 
minutes to present and relates a nation* s foreign policy toward 
other nations to kids in a kindergarten room fighting over a limited 
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supply of blocks and toys. The student narrator frequently breaks 
into the action of the play to make comparisons between the *'game** 
being played out in the playroom to the diplomatic struggle between 
nations. At the end of the play all reason and compromise is aban- 
doned and Jack and Jill attack each other with baseball bats, their 
ultimate weapons. As they scream out the word **war'\ the slide- 
tape sequence starts. This bit of theatrics is the most effective point 
in the Readers Theatre. Jack and Jill are costumed as small chil- 
dren and use alphabet blocks and toys as props. For this particular 
part of the theatre we allow the students to assume the character of 
Jack and Jill rather than interpret readings. 

On the day fc7llowing the presentation of the Readers Theatre, 
all students ~ actors, interpreters and Viewers ~ join in a discus- 
sion about the ideas and emotions portrayed in the theatre. In small 
groups the students evaluate what they have seen and ask them- 
selves questions such as: *'Is war an effective tool of international 
diplomacv;>'\ Should war and the threat of war be used by na- 
tions'^". **What position does each reading take on the subject?**, 
**Was the Readers Theatre biased?", **What makes each reading 
believable or unbelievable?'\ 

Students welcomed this activity as an escape from normal class- 
room procedure. In 1971 students at West Aurora took the Readers 
Theatre format and wrote and acted a presentation on pollution 
for the entire student body. 

Some other possible themes which students might like to develop 
and act in are: **Black Odyssey: Past and Present", ^'Violence in 
America", **Views on Death", **You Have Come a Long Way, 
Babv?'\ ^'Man and Woman: A Cabinet of Values and Moralities'*, 
*^The Presidencv", **Spiro Who?: A Look at Obscure but Laughable 
Fissures Out of the Dark Corners of the United States History", **The 
West". *'Fears of Man*\ and **Indians". 

An additional application of the technique might also be used 
to directly involve teachers and students in the material they are 
studyini^. Teachers can appear before classes as actors. While the 
advantai^es of teacher role playing have generally been recognized, 
the technique has presented problems. The biggest obstacle faced by 
the enterprising instructor who previously used this method was that 
rei^ardlfss (^f how elaboratn his costuming and make-up, how exten- 
sive his research to provide authenticity, or how convincing his 
actinia he remained '*good old Mr. Jones", history teacher. Most 
students were tmable to overcome this identity barrier and continued 
to v^AcXto to him as teacher rather than the role he was attempting 
to construct. Students who attempted to role play were hampered 
by the same problem. 

Two hi^th schools have eliminated this barrier by allowing 
teacher:-^, and hopefully in the future, students, to visit each others* 
schools to make such presentations. Batavia and West Aurora High 
Schools started a joint venture with the swap of the two teachers 
authoring this- article in the fall of 1972. 

Kick DuFour of Batavia High School, dressed in Japanese robes 
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and sporting a F'u Manchu, was presented as a Japanese-American 
to American history classes at Aurora West. Describing a ficticious 
background he convinced the students of his Japanese ancestory. 
With this identity established, he attempted to persuade the students 
that it was the United States, not Japan, that provoked the war 
between the two nations. 

Assembling a mass oi evidence with which to indict the Ameri- 
can government, he portrayed its position as meddlesome and un- 
comproinising. He asserted: 

1) a racist attitude was the underlying characteristic of United 
States policy toward Japan and cited the Gentleman's Agree- 
ment of 1907 and Japanese Exclusion Act of 1924 as ex- 
amples. 

2) the Japanese invasion of Manchuria in 1931 was merely an 
attempt to prevent Communist infiltration of an area vital to 
the security of Japan. The Uniteil States refused to recognize 
thjs fact, piously condemning Japan while, armed with Mon- 
roe Doctrine, it maintained the x-ight to unilaterally intervene 
in the western hemisphere at will. 

3) the war that erupted between Japan and China in 1937 was 
initiated by the latter. Even though the American ambassa- 
dor to China, Joseph Grew, advised his government accord- 
mgly, the State Department immediately labeled Japan the 
aggressor and began massive assistance so China. 

?ff\^^^^ Roosevelt sought a means of entering World War 
n foilowmg his election in 1940, despite his campaign prom- 
ises to the contrary ("I have told you again and again and 
m\ to be sent into any foreign 

wars ). To achieve this objective he determined to "pro- 
yoke a Japanese attack upon the United States. Thus, he 
initiated a policy aimed at the economic strangulation of 
Nippon. Most damaging was the embargo which froze Japan 
from the world's supply of oil, the one resource essential to 
mechanized warfare. As its oil supply plummeted, Japan was 
faced with the alternative of discontinuing four years of ef- 
fort in its struggle with China or striking in order to obtain 
the oil it needed to bring the war to a successful conclusion. 

5) in the weeks prior to Pearl Harbor it was Japan that anxious- 
ly sought to negotiate peace and the United States that re- 
jected the opportunities presented. Thus, Japan offered to 
withdraw from Indo-China and to guarantee the maintenance 
of the Open Door in the Far East. In return, the Japanese 
government asked only to be allowed to purchase oil in the 
United States. Roosevelt flatly refused, as he did when the 
desperate Prime Minister of Japan requested a summit meet- 
ing between the two leaders as a last ditch effort to avoid war. 

6) forced into this conflict against the mightiest industrial nation 
in the world, Japan adopted the only strategy that offered 
it any hope of success — a sneak attack. The response to the 
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news of Pearl Harbor in the official circles of the United 
States govermnent was relief that the American strategy 
had been successful. 

The Japanese speaker listed quotations from a number of 
sources, both primary and secondary, to support his case. These 
quotes were made available to the students as a mimeograph hand- 
out during the presentation. They included: 

••We cannot oppose Japanese plans in Manchuria ethically 
in view of measures we have taken in our corresponding 
vital zone, the Carribean** - Ferdinand 1. Mayer; American 
Ambassador to China, advising the State Department, 

'*The question was how we should maneuver them (Japan) 
into tiruig the first shut without allowing too much danger 
U) ourselves . . . We realized that in order to have the full 
support oi the American people it was desirable to make 
sure that the Japanese be the ones to do this." ~ From 
Secretary of War, Henry Stimson's secret diary. 

•V\lthough Japan sought pccice with the United States, the 
President's ever-increasing belligerency finally succeeded in 
manipulating them into attack.** — Charles Callan Tansill, 
Back Door to War. 

••No amount of excuses will palliate the conduct of President 
Ptoosovelt and his advisors. They failed; with calculation, 
to keep the United States out of war and to avoid a clash 
with Japan. They reckoned with cold detachment the risk 
of manipulating a delegated enemy into firing the first shot, 
and they forced 3,000 unsuspecting men at Pearl Harbor to 
accept, that risk. — George Morgenstern, Pearl Harbor: 
The Story of the Secret War. 

"In order to promote Roosevelt's political ambitions and 
his mendacious foreign policy some three thousand boys 
were quite needlessly butchered at Pearl Harbor/* — Harry 
Elmer Barnes, Perpetual War for Perpetual Peqce* 

*'FDFl decided tho only way to get America to enter the war 
v/as to provoke an attack by Japan. The method devised 
was to create an 'incident' in which Japan Would commit 
the first overt act'* — F'redric Sanborn, Design for War. 

•'When we first heard of the attack there was a feeling of 
relief that the indecision was over and that a crisis had 
come in a way that would unite all our people/* — Stimson*s 
diary. 

Jim Edwards, West Aurora instructor, followed with a rebuttal 
defendm^^ United States actions prior to Pearl Harbor. After listen- 
ing to the arKument:^ of both sides, students Were free to question 
and debate DuFour and Edwards and to expand upon the issues 
presented. Their attentiveness during the presentation and enthusl* 
astic participation in the discussion and debate indicated a high 
deS:;reo of acceptance of this role playing program. Open-ended 
reaction forms passed out to students at the end of each class period 
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were also extremely positive in nature (example: **Why can't we 
do this all the time?*\ don't like history, but I really liked class 
today!**, *'Can I do a report on the issues brought out by the discus* 
sion today?**). After the presentation each hour, crowds of students 
athered to ask questions of the Japanese-American and to thank 
im for coming. 

This spring E]dwards will reinterpret a role he has performed 
twice; that of a son of a German concentration camp commander. 
The son will be dressed normally for the presentation, except that 
during it he will assume the character and personality of his father 
by putting on a Nazi armband and a **Hitler** mustache. He will 
tell the student audience that he hated to exterminate the Jews in 
his camp but that he was under orders; food was short and the 
physical limits of the camp were constantly being taxed by the 
arrival of new prisoners. He will recount also the ''positive** aspects 
of Nazism and show :hat many of their tenents were quite **Ameri« 
can". Ho will say that Nazi groups in America stood for the U. S. 
Constitution and the Flag! To further defend himself against charges 
of being a war criminal, he will cite examples of American *'mas« 
sacre** actions in Viet Nam, and will discuss treatment of enemy 
soldiers after the American Civil War and World Wars I and IL He 
will maintain that the Nurnberg trials were political trials with the 
idea of "crimes against humanity*' simply an excuse to satisfy 
Jewish feelings. While sympathetic with the Jewish prisoners, he 
will still defend a racist Nazi view of history. 

Around the room will be large pictures of Jewish dead at a death 
camp. A short 8mm filmloop by Thome on American Nazi Bundtsts 
will be shown to illustrate the vast number of Americans who at one 
time were Nazi followers. After a half hour presentation by Edwards, 
the students will be asked to ask questions and take a final consensus 
vote as to whether the Nazi officer should have been found guilty, 
and if ho what his punishment should be. The students will be given 
the following information sheet to react to and ask questions about 
during the presentation. 

Resume on: Herman Schelling 
Born: Halberstadt, Germany, 1914 

Occupation: Former Nazi Youth Corp leader, joined the S.S. in 1937, 
promoted to captain personally by Hitler after his par- 
ticipation in stopping an attempt on Hitler's life. In 
194L he was made Commander of the Crespin Concen- 
tration Camp in Baden-Baden, Germany. Over 150,000 
Jewish workers were housed here, worked about 9 
months in various war time industry and; physically 
spent, were gassed. Their clothes and valuables were 
sold, and their bodies were .searched for gold teeth. 
According to official records found at the camp, the 
total net economic worth of each prisoner was $972.43. 
At the conclusion of the war, the Allies compiled the 
following information on the camp: 
—prisoners on hand at Allies take-over 50,000 
—prisoners who died within ten days due 
to disease or starvation 5,000 



—Nazi guards executed for sadistic treat- 
ment of prisoners (Nurnberg Allies War 



Trials 15 
—total prisoners **shot'' in camp 5,000 
—total prisoners **gassed" in oveps 80,000 
—Jewesses used as prostitutes for guards, 

prison officials and visiting soldiers 900 
—prisoners operated on for medical ex- 
perimentation: low IQ - sterilization, 
radiation of female ovaries, etc* . 1,643 



Herman's son is here today to explain his father*s actions and to 

defend: 

TREATMENT OF PRISONERS IN MY FATHER'S CAMP 
WAS UNFORTUNATE. BUT HIS ACTIONS DID NOT REP- 
RESENT ANY CRIME FOR WHICH HE SHOULD BE 
PUNISHED. 

It is hoped that eventually this exchange of role playing pro- 
grams will be expanded to include other teachers from these two 
schools and to involve other area schools in the program. Student 
involvement in such a technique is again in no way limited to ques» 
tioning, discussing and debating. Those willing to undertake an 
independent study project could, assume various roles while visiting 
neighboring schools. Possibilities for material are virtually unlimi- 
ted, as numerous and varied as the actors imaginations. Consider 
the impact upon a class when confronted with a stranger appearing 
before them as: 1) the son of the man who dropped the atomic 
bomb on Hiroshima, seeking to persuade them the action was or 
was not justified, 2) a student from a segregated school of the South 
explaining his views on integration and bussing, 3) the brother of 
a young man who fled to Canada to escape the draft, presenting 
arguments for amnesty, 4) the president of a student chapter of a 
women's liberation organization in search of converts. These are 
but a few of the impersonations that might be attempted. 

The positive aspects of role playing are only enhanced by this 
exchange of teachers and students between schools. Because classes 
are unaware that role playing is taking place, they have no identity 
barriers to overcome and are quite willing to accept as valid almost 
any identity the visitor assumes. 

Of course this technique and suggested exchange of teachers 
and students is not intended to be a panacea that solves every 
problem a social studies teacher faces. It does seem to offer an 
opportunity for students and teachers to see each other in different 
roles. Whether thoy are role-playing or observing, students are 
offered an opportunity to experience history more intimately and 
with greater personal meaning than is usually the case. They can 
truly become involved in the class as the past moves from the do- 
main of academic abstraction to that of reality. Although this tech- 
nique must be used sparingly to be effective, it does provide one 
possibility for the teacher interested in finding new ways to involve 
his students actively in the subject matter. 
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AMERICAN HISTORY: REVIEWED, REVAMPED 
AND REVITALIZED 

by Duane K. Ilverhart 

If there are any certainties about the American educational 
process, one is that every student passing through the hallowed 
halls of secondary learning" institutions will be subjected to a course 
entitletl American Hitstory. This course will (99 and 44. 100 per cent 
of the time) boim with the exploratory and colonization periods and 
proceed chronologically to however far the endurance of the teacher 
and the students will permit. Too often contemporary Americana 
will never be considered or studied because time, space and other 
factors conspire against it. Students under these circumstances be- 
como very blase and non-con^mittal about the studv of their 
country*s history, finding it difficult to relate the minutiae of the 
past to anythiti;; meaninjiful in the present. Relevancy, a key word 
in our educational lexicon of today, do(?s not always play m\ich of 
a role in (uir traditional, chronological approach to American His- 
tory, i There are sii^ns, however, that change may be in the offing, 
for evidence exists that some Social Studies departments in secon- 
dary schools are reorganizing their American History programs.^ 
In line with changing educational needs this seems to be highly 
desirable. With this in mind the Social Studies department at Hill- 
crest High School. District 288, Country Club Hills. Illinois, began 
wrestling with the problem of what to do in upgrading our American 
History program. It was decided that two members of the staff, 
Raymond Reiplinger, Jr.. (MA. Indiana University) and Donald 
Mohar, (MA, Illinois State University) would begin working on an 
experimental American History course, based on a topical format 
with a concept-center. team-teaching and individualized instruction 
aporoach. Another staff member, Robert Pulver (BA, Drake) is also 
workin<T in this program this year. I had visited West Aurora 
Senior HiL{h School and the Evergreen Park Demonstration Center, 
an(i Mr. Reiplinr^er and Mr. Mohar visited various other schools in 
our arpa ^South Cook County) and from these visitations ideas were 
pu' into action. Mr. Reiplint^er and Mr, Mohar constructed a course 
and taiif^ht it for the first time in the summer session of 1971. During 
the 1971-1972 .school year they continued to teach this course to six 
Kectinns of the Junior class, and we are using this approach this 
3ch(,ol vpar. 1072-1973. 

Tbi^ npw approach to American History required no radical 
departure from the normal procedures of our school operation. HiU- 

1. In m.ikln^ this stcitement. the author do^s not Intend to make a blanket Indictment of 
chronolo«ical method of teaching American Hlc;tory. Indeed, there are obvlouslv many 
teachers who u.«*e ehronolotjy to make American History a meaningful educational' expert- 
ence. Still It Is easy to jjet in a "rut" by relylntf on chronology and relevancy b*'i?omes 
sacrificed. 

2. See. for e^cample, Robert L. Dunlap. "Conceptualization: An Alternative to Chronoloffv/* 
rhe llUtory teacher, November. 1971, Vol. V. No. 1. pp. 68-60. 



DUANE K. EVKRHART U Chriirman of the Social Studies Dopartnnent at Hillcrest 
Hlvih School. Country Club Hills, Illinois, 
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crest operates on n traditional schedule with eight periods of fifty- 
five minutes each. The only schedule consideration that needed to 
be made was to program the six sections back*to-back in three 
separate periods and additionally to provide the instructors with a 
tree period together for planning purposes. Moreover, the students 
programmed into these courses were randomly selected; we have 
all levels of ability, achievement and motivation represented in 
these experimental sections. 

The schematic organization of the course is as follows: various 
broad topics such as Exploration and Colonization, Expansionism, 
Foreign Affairs (to include military and diplomatic history), Intern- 
al Political History, Social and Economic History are identified and 
isolated. These themes are then followed all the way through our 
country's history. (For example, the concept of exploration might 
begin with the traditional exploratory period and proceed logically 
to the modern day era with America's participation in the space 
pr(;gram and its "^ramifications for our society. Additionally, the 
various economic disturbances of our country's history beginning 
with the Panics of 1319 and 1837 can be juxtaposed with the Great 
Depression of the li)30's and the recession of 1958.) The rationale 
for using this topical approach is to establish certain basic principles 
and concepts which might be applicable to different periods of our 
history. After an examination of a specific historical area, the 
theme is carried through to other related topics at later dates, hop* 
ing these basic principles and ideas can be discovered and applied. 
The objective is for the student to evaluate and synthesize the role 
of each event to other related events and therefore give them more 
meaning in today's world. 

The course is introduced with a fast-paced slide-tape presenta- 
tion entitled **What is America?** From this students identify cer- 
tain themes and topics which are tied in with the overall, schematic 
nrgani:tation. Then the study of the individual topic is begun, and 
an attempt is made to use' a modified programmed learning ap- 
proach. This is to remove the uniformity usually placed on students 
regardless of their interest and ability. By presenting historical 
materials through many different avenues the student may utilize 
to a greater degree that form which best serves his/her purpose. 
Moreover, the student may proceed at his her own rate with teacher 
supervision. The student is issued a syllabus which includes all 
n*'^'essary as:->::nunents. guides, worksheets and outlines for a par- 
ticular unit of study. The onus of responsibility is upon the student 
and he she must participate in and do the various phases of the 
work. Thor*e is much more student involvement and hopefully this 
will n ikn the course more meaningful and relevant. In this context, 
the r(>le of the teacher is changed, for he is no longer simply a 
"V/v^v'' of information. The teacher supervises, questions, and 
prods the student into participation in the self-contained program 
that is orovided for him, The course utilizes six different types of 
activitie's and the students participate in all or parts of these various 
nrtivities: 

1. Audio-visual — where the student uses (and creates) 
filmstrips. slides, audio tapes, records and video tapes. 
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2. Study Sessions - used to work on text-book and supple- 
mentarv reading assignments, and other assignments 
to include study guides, work-sheets. cross-word puzzles 
and cryptograms. *^ 

^ and^mm?^" ~ "^^^ ^^^^^ projects, lectures 

^' ^^.^^^'""^ Reading Room _ this is used for students with 
deimite reading problems -: an adjusted reading pro- 
gram IS utilized to make his assignments easier and 
more meaningful. 

5. Library — the resource and learning center — Dial re- 
trieval system is present for make-up work and other 
activities. 

^' students work on various projects, in- 

clividually and in groups - may involve research and 
position papers, slide-tape presentations, etc. (Students 
are currently working on slide-tape presentations on the 
Indians^r^ American Frontier and the Plains 

The response to this program with the different tvDes of artivifv 
menT^We arffn'' .r"" "^'"f o£ SenTachie?2 

In conclusion, it needs to be stated that there are manv 
problems to be worked out in this approach Ta£ the .tudlf^^^ 
example: as mentioned earlier the response haVbL^SSer^^^^^ 
xavorable and some students really prosper in this type ?f ^olr^m 
"c^rTeUit' h^v^ to/on'fori^lng^ thVa^^ 

Iv Se nrSm^of'^ ^^^^^^ing to this method. Additional- 

>. the problems of administering this program and keeping it func- 
tional and operational are also rathe? imposing andTaxinL uDon 
he teachers. Yet. while we do not have all V alwers w^f^^^^^ 
are making some progress. The course is designed to create mo^l 
mterest and relevancy by having the students get more invoWed 
We hope to instill some independence and self-dilcipUne in "he stS: 

and jot maintain a desired level of knowledge, competancy and un- 
derstanding of American History.* ^ 

1964). Edwin hntonVthe Se^ LPli^^ Harper CpIopYion Books, 
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DOING IT WITH CASES 



by William P. McLemore 

Student involvement is an essenticil ingredient in the learning 
process. Involved students are more interested in what they are 
studying, Especially so it' thoy have opportunities to discover rela- 
tionships between their studies and the ''real world''. It; this process, 
an important person, along with the students, is their teacher. He 
can provide opportunities tor students active involvement by teach- 
ing Black Americans' History with cases. 

The case study method has been used in schools of business, 
law, and medicine. In recent years, an increasing number of teach* 
ers are using cases. Cases are a form of useful material in supple- 
menting the inadequacies of the survey type textbook generally used 
in teaching United States and Black Americans* history. 

Case studies in history have several noteworthy features. Fluno 
(1967) writes that ''case studies present a small, relatively contain- 
able piece of history — a man^^.;cable target ior student explora- 
tion". Cases can be used for pant.J aiscussion, reports, role playing, 
and debates. 

Adaptability is a major advantage of cases. They can be con- 
trolled for readability, interpretation, and length. They also can be 
adapted for use with academic talented, average, and less gifted 
students. Cases allow students to *'do their own thing" right in their 
classroom. Most of all, case preparation and analysis help develop 
cognitive, affective, and psychomotor skills of students. 

CASING THE STUDENTS 

Students are active participants in the case analysis process. 
This stimulates interest in the case. Learning is the more interesting, 
effective, and valuable as a result of active student participation. 
Furthermore, students' inquiry skills can be developed with cases. 

Cases lend themselves to open-ended discussions and stimulate 
inquiry and reflective thinking. After students have read a case, 
discus.^ion of its issues involves defining, hypothesizing, interpreting, 
conceptualizing, generalising, and concluding. The teacher plays 
the role of moderator in such analy^^is; students must think analy- 
tically, integrate knowledge, and synthesize issues in a case. Their 
per.spectives are broadened as they gain new insights through dis- 
coverine implications, interrelationships, and results. Conflict among 
the ideas and values expressed by students leads participants to 
realize that some problems cannot be solved with quick and simple 
solution.^. 

Case discussions reveal to students their need for more Infor- 
mation than they have in their possession. Therefore, they become 
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more inti-restetl in readint^ assi^jnrnents as avemies to obtain useful 
mformation tor solving cast; problems, Moreover, the study of a 
selected subject in depth Ki'oatly contributes to discovering relation- 
ships that might otherwise go undiscovered. 

Case analysis and discussion can lead students to examine their 
own beuets and prejudgments. As students are forced into an ad- 
versary- position, they must explain themselves clearly to other 
parti,., n the discussion. To the extent that they begin to question 
ther; . -n beliefs and attitude.s, there is the possibility' that ihey may 
alte. • '.m: position and, subsequently, their overt behavior. 



ACTING ON BLACK HISTORY CASES 

Studying Black History with cases uffers unique opportunities 
for actively involving students. They can prepare Black History 
cases. (.)ne sour-e of case material is popular magazines. Students 
can use historical articles in those magazines to write cases. For 
example, they cnuU write causes from articles in Ebony, Essence, 
Black VVorld. Jet and Tuesday Magazine. I have found that students 
enjoy learning Black History with popular magazines. They are 
useful for reports and preparation of cases. 

Before preparing the cases, the class should decide on its "ob- 
jectives, procedures and time hmit for caso preparation. The ob- 
jectives should be listed and discussed. Then the class should decide 
on the learning activities that best enables them to accomplish their 
objectives. That is the class decides the name, number, and function 
of their specialized learning tasks; groups mav b(.> research, music, 
clothing and art. Volunteers may serve as members of learning 
group that interest them. For example, students who are interested 
m music, clothing and ar!. should join the learning group that has in 
its objectives one of those areas. They can locate information and 
prepare background matarjals. Besides that, art students could 
make some drawings depicting life in that period. Also, studoiits 
who (ike to sew could make some clothes for themselves represent- 
ing that period. They could make cloth or paper clothes. Likewise, 
students who are singers and musicians could learn some songs of 
that period. 

After the learning groups have completed their tasks, the whole 
class could re-as.semble for case analysis. At that time, students 
could wear the clothes they made representing the case period. 
Backt^round information could be presented by art, business, in- 
dustrial arts and other students who researched areas of interest to 
them, A newspaper article about news of the period could be 
read by a journalism student. Also, art work of the period, by .•='.rt 
students, could be displayed in sections of the room. In addition, 
music ,students could reveal the mood of the period in song.-?. This 
learning environment helps .students get the "feel" of the case 
period they are studying. 

In this environment, the prepared cases could be analyzed. A 
number of class members could assume roles as principal people 
m the case They could enact the case's main parts. Other students 
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could assume roles cis members of the general public. Together, the 
members ol' the general public and the principal people analyze the 
case issues. They could be analysed in a historical setting and 
compared with today^s societal issues. 

In all this activity, what is the teacher^s role? The teacher is a 
consultant and coordinator of learning experiences. He facilitates 
students learnini^ independently as welfas in small and large groups. 
Moreover, at the culmination of the case preparation, presentation, 
and analysis the teacher helps the students assess how well they 
attained their objectives. After they have completed their assess- 
ment, they would have cased **the whole thing**. 
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YOU ARE YOUR OWN ENVIRONMENT 
Noel F, Moltmis 



There is a colossal disparity between the way 
in which most individuals experience their own 
existence, and the way in which the individual 
is described in such sciences as biology, ecology, 
and physiology. The nub of the difference is 
this: the way the individual is described in these 
sciences is not as a freely moving entity within 
an environment, but as a process of behavior 
which Is the environment also. If you will ac* 
curately describe what any individual organism 
is doing, you will take but a few steps before 
you are also describing what the environment 
is doing. To put it more simply, we can do with- 
out such expressions as *what the individual is 
doing' or 'what the environment is doing,* as if 
the individual was one thing and the doing 
another, the environment one thing and its doing 
another. If we reduce the whole business simply 
to the process of doing, then the doing, which 
was called the behavior of the individual, is 
found to be at the same time the doing which is 
called the behavior of the environment. In other 
words, it is quite impossible to describe the 
movement of my arm except in relation to the 
rest of my body* and to the background against 
which you perceive it. The relations in which 
you perceive this movement are the absolutely 
necessary condition for your perceiving at all. 
More and more, a 'field theory* of man's beha- 
vior becomes necessary for the sciences. 
(Watts, 1963) 

N^sjcer before has a new subject of study been embraced by schools 
^t all levels as rapidly as our most recent addition to the curricu- 
lum: the environment. In few schools was the environment consid- 
ered an important subject for study in 1969. Yet now, only three 
years later, what educator would dare to pronounce the environment 
an unimportant subject? 

Environmental curriculum materials now proliferate at such a rate 
that they rival the Sunday New York Times as a clear and present 
danger to our dwindling forests. Environmental curricula are being 
reproduced at a geometric rate not unlike that of human beings. 
The environment is definitely in, as far as education is concerned. 
But the P::arth is not necessarily better off as a result. 



DR* NOtJL MctMNlS is Director of The Center fox* Cuniculum Design in Stran* 
ston« lUinoli^. 
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It IS too soon to draw conclusions, but what currently passes for 
environmental education could turn out to be little else than one 
more massive assault on nature. The tip-off to this possibility is our 
continued reference to "the environment." There is no such thing 
as the environment. We will continue to have serious environmental 
problems as long a.s humans persist in viewing nature in such 
monolithic terms. 

As long as we continue to relate to our world as the environment, 
we contmue to separate ourselves from the rest of nature; and it is 
our perceived separateness from nature that has given rise to our 
current environmental crises in the first place. To the extent that 
'environmental" education fails to alter such perceptions, it mere- 
ly makes our environmental problems worse. It does so by creating 
the illusion that it is helping us solve these problems, when in fact 
it is actually helping us to perpetuate them. 

Environment can be understood only as an all-pervading system 
ot mutually sustaining influences. Environmental understanding 
IS pos.sible only if we begin with an operational definition of environ- 
rnent which can be applied to every system of interrelationships in 
the universe. Such a definition exists: an environment is anything 
which influences or is being influenced by something else. (Monane, 
iy7u) * 

This definition of environment enables us to circumvent three pre- 
vaUing stumbling blocks to effective environmental education: 1) 
the assumption that there is such an entity as the environment; 2) 
the assumption that "environment" refers primarily to that class 
of phenomena to which we direct our attention when we study 
ecology; and 3) the assumption that education is automatically en- 
vironmental when we direct our attention to ecological subject mat- 
ter. 

Again, there is no such thing as the environment. There are many 
environments. Ecology enables us to understand some of our en- 
vironments. But so do psychology, mathematics, and poetry. Every 
subject m every school is about environment. No subject, as subject. 
IS more environmental than any of the others, it merely relates to 
a distant sub-system of mutually sustaining influences. Each disci- 
pline focuses on some environment.s, but its insights bear on all 
environments. Each door to understanding is a door to the universe. 
The possibility that ecologist.s can tell us more about some environ- 
ments than the social scientist, the mathematician, or the poet, does 
not mean that ecological studies are more environmental than 
p.sychology, mathematics, and poetry. The latter studies are also 
environnriental. Or, more accurately, they could be. The sad fact is 
tiiat, at least in our .schools, few if any studies are environmental. 
I he sadder fact is that even the .so-called "environmental** subjects 
taught in our schools, i.e. "ecology" and "biology,** are seldom 
truly environmental. The saddest fact is that the word "environ- 
mental" has been perceived almost exclusively as an adjective, 
describing things, rather than as an adverb, describing activity. 

The term "environmental" is more correctly perceived as descrip- 
tive of procedure than as descriptive of subject matter. I can teach 
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dialogically, facilitating a process of mutually sustaining influences 
amon^i^^ myself-and-my-stuclents, no matter what my subject matter. 
Or, I can teach the most ecological subject matter via a monologue 
which prevents any mutually sustaining influences from developing 
among myself-and'-my-students, other than the absolutely minimal 
one: I get^iiy pay ar\d they get their grade. In the former case I am 
engaging in envirunmental education. In the latter case I am per- 
petuating the gross environmental predicaments now facing our 
species:"! am separating myself from the environment by forcing 
my students to relate to me as if I were the environment rather than 
one environment among many. 

Most of what currently passes for **environmentar* education is 
about environment, for sure. But little of it is any more environ- 
mental than any of our other education, all of which is also about 
environment. What presently passes for **environmentar' education 
is seldom experienced environmentally, by either teacher or student. 
The subject-matter is new, but the way it is taught and learned 
remains as oblivious to actual environmental dynamics as ever. 
Despite the rapid embrace of ^^environmental" education in the past 
few vears by* schools at all levels, the education offered by most 
schooU is no^ more environmental in 1972 than it was in 1969. 

Environmental education does not come in a curricular package, 
[.ike all environmental phenomena, it happens in a place. When you 
are a teacher, it happens (or does not happen) in your classroom. 
It happens most effectively in those classrooms where procedure 
reflects the understanding that each member of the class is an en- 
vironment, the teacher included. 

Think about that for a moment. Can you cite any instance between 
the moment of vour conception and the present when you were not 
influencing or being influenced by something else? Of course not, 
Cnn vo»i imacnne anv situation between the present moment and the 
mnmcnt vou cWn whr^n vou will not influence or be influenced by 
v(Mnn thing rise" Of course not. Obviously, you are an environment, 

A< vini read this, you are one of my environments and I am one of 
vours. When you enter the classroom, you are one— but only one— of 
vfuir students' immediate environments. They, in turn, represent 
sev rnl different environments of you. When was the last time you 
r(^l!ited with vour students as if this were true? When did you last 
learn with them rather than teach at them? When were they last 
^•nnhUvt to teach with you, rather than learn at you? 

.S'j fn-. this critique'' has overlooked one major difficulty: as teachers, 
i:; di!*fict!l' to what We do nnt hav^. Wo cannot suddenly begin 
b) 'nnch tFie wav v/e are told to teach, however much we may want 
We uften canmt even teach the wav we were taught to teach. 
We can only teach the way we were taught, and few of us were 
taro;ht environmentally. 

Mrvc'theless. v/e are not hopelessly destined to perpetuate only those 
proces.^es that shaped our own behavior. For while we cannot get 
therp from here, we can begin. One can begin to be an environ- 
mental educator in many ways. The following sugge,^tion,^ have the 
advantage of adaptability, to many subject matters. 
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The essence of environmental understanding is embodied in two 
propositions: 

1. YOU ARE AN ENVIRONMENT, BUT NEVER THE EN- 
VIRONMENT. 

2. YOU ARE YOUR OWN ENVIRONMENT. 

Those propositions can be elaborated as follows. 

1. YOU ARE AN ENVIRONMENT . . . Put yourself, and your stu- 
dents, in your environment's shoes. Ask your students to forget for 
a while that they are themselves, and to imagine with you that each 
is his respective environment, The more diverse their range of en- 
vironmental identifications, from immediate surroundings to the 
whole planet, the more effective this exercise will be. Give them 
sufficient time to reflect before they respond. 

This reversal of conventional perceptions essentially requires you 
and your students to view people as the world's environment rather 
than to view the world as people's environment. It still assumes the 
fiction ot people and environment as separate entities, but if the 
exercise is done at sufficient length and with sufficient depth, the 
assumption will certainly be called (or callable) into question. 

Each of you, now role-playing his environment, should tell the others 
what people have done to you in the past and what people are doing 
to you at present. This exploration should go on at considerable 
length, engaging as many participants as possible. In addition to 
role-playing your larger environment, you should also role-play 
numerous of its specific components: animals, plants, rivers, streets, 
buildings, etc, 

This exercise lends itself to research projects as well as classroom 
discussion. In this case, as in all other applications of the exercise, 
your concern should be less with the accuracy of particular obser- 
vations than with maintaining the reversed viewpoint long enough 
that the students begin to see themselves from this new perspective. 
Each student should ultimately reflect at length on how his envir- 
onment has been and is being affected by him. Throughout this ex- 
ercise; students should frequently be asked how they (their environ- 
ment) respond to what people are doing to them. Why do they re- 
spond that way? 

Following the reversed perspectives exercise, ask your students to 
define the word ''environment/* They will undoubtedly attempt to 
define it in static terms^ as an entity. Of course there is no way to 
adequately define ''environment** as an entity, because you either 
leave something(s) out or you become so all-inclusive that you have 
no basis for discrimination. 

When your students have become aware that environment includes 
everything, but that ^'everything** defines nothing, suggest that they 
tiy to define environment not in terms of **what** but in terms of 
'*when** and *'how.** Choose some of the entities with which they 
have attempted to define '^environment.** When are these entitles 
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environmentii'' How are they environments? What happens that 
makes us identify something as an environment? 

As your students tackle the question "when is an environment?" 
they will arrive at a definition similar to the one cited above; an 
enviromnent is anythmg which influences or is being influenced by 
something else. It is when your students have come to understand 
environment in this operational sense that they are prepared to un- 
derstand themselves as environments. 

The concept of the self as an environment has scarcely been ex- 
plored in Western thought, so your students may find it a strange 
proposition. Again, the questions "when" and "how" will be most 
helpful. You and your students should examine at length, and in 
specific terms, the questions "when am I an environment?" and 
'•how am I an environment?" Or in other words, "When and how 
am I inJ'luenced by and influential toward other environments, in- 
cluding other selves?" 

. . BUT NEVER THE ENVIRONMENT. You are now ready to 
explore the question, "When are environments threatened?" Again, 
this question should be pursued at length, with reference to as many 
env^ro^lments as possible. No matter which environments you con- 
sider, it will become clv^ar that an environment is threatened when 
one — any one — of its other environments attempts to subdue it, 
or when it attempts to subdue another environment. In other words, 
when any environment acts as if it were the environment, or is 
treated as if it were the environment, an environmental crisis is 
at hand. 

Your students have an excellent opportunity to see themselves as 
environments while discussing environmental threats. Numerous 
parallels can be drawn between the way they said they responded 
to threats from people while playing the role of their environments, 
and the way they actually respond to threats from people when they 
are being themselves. 

If your students have not yet seen the fallacy in treating one's self 
as separate from one's other environments, they will when you ask 
each of them to decide whose environment he is. Is he his parents* 
environment? Not entirely. Is he your environment? Not entirely. 
Is he the school's environment? Not entirely. He is not entirely 
anyhody'.s or anything's environment. He is the environment of 
everybody and everything that influences him. Some people/things 
have a continuing influence, others have only an intermittent or 
perhaps a single influence on him. But any person or thing or idea 
that ho is aware of has an influence on him, at least to the extent 
of impinging on hi.s awareness. Ho is also the environment of every- 
body and everything upon which ho has an influence. Again, any 
person, thing, or idea that he is aware of is influenced by him, at 
Jea.st to the extent of being defined by his awareness of it. (The fact 
that he is influenced by and has influence upon numerous people 
and things of which he is not aware also deserves exploration.) 

When your students understand the multiplicity of environmental 
influences, ask them another question: "name one thing which you 
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influence that has no influence on you." The impossibility of this 
task reveals the mutuality ot all influence: we are influenced by 
everything upon which we have an influence. 

Finally, ask your students ^'whait one thing do all of vour environ- 
ments have in common?" The answer will soon be discovered: 
themselves. Hence the answer to the original question about whose 
environment you are. You arc your own environment. 

You are your own environment. Which means that while you are 
distinct within it, you are not separate from it. Which means that 
what you do to your environment you do to yourself and vice versa. 
Which means that your environment doesn*t happen to you, it 
happens with you. and you with it. Which means that your environ- 
ment becomes as you are, and that you become as vour environ- 
ments are. 

You are your own environment. The one thing all of your environ- 
ments have in common is you. Whc^lever you seek therein, what 
you find is yourself. Carl Sandburg (1936) made all of this clear in 
a few words of judgment pronounced by a Kansas sodbuster: 

He leaned at the gatepost and studied the hori- 
zon and figured what corn might do next year 
and tried to calculate why God ever made the 
grasshopper and why two days of hot winds 
smother the life out of a stand of wheat and why 
there was such a spread between what he got for 
grain and the price quoted in Chicago and New 
York. Drove up a newcomer in a covered wag- 
on: *What kind of folks live around here?" Well, 
stranger, what kind of folks was the^e in the 
country you come from?" **Well, they was 
mostly a lowdown, lying, thieving, gossiping, 
backbiting lot of people." **Well, I guess, stran- 
ger, that's about the kind of folks you'll find 
around here." And the dusty gray stranger had 
just about blended into the dusty gray cotton- 
woods in a clump on the horizon when another 
newcomer drove up: **What kind of folks live 
around here?" ^Well, stranger, what kind of 
folks was there in the country you come from?" 
*'We[h they was mostly a decent, hard-working, 
lawabiding, friendly lot of people," **Well, I 
guesrs, stranger, that's about the kind of folks 
you'i; find around here." 

In the context of the foregoing, environmental education can be 
defined in two sentences: How much influence do your students 
have on you? You have no more than that on them. 
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SOCIO-ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF BUDGETING IN THE FAMILY 



A Currioutum Project Prepared by 
Qaletx Berrier» Ray Cipriano» and Ray Coleman 

1. DESCRIPTION: 

a. Materials Developed: The State of Illinois requires by law the 
teaching uf several topics in consumer education in high school. 
For various reasons, Township High School District 214 elected 
not to require all students to take a one-semester consumer 
economics course in order to fulfill this requirement, but in- 
stead to incorporate this material in a variety of other courses 
elected by most students. One of these courses is sociology, a 
one-year course elected by approximately 70Vr of the seniors 
in the district. At the same time* it is our intention that, insofar 
a."^ possible, this material not be merely **tacked on'* but that 
it be fully integrated into the course. For this reason, we have 
included* together with simulations and activities involving 
budgeting and the consumer, readings and a field survey in 
this area which incorporate the sociological method. 

b. Composition o£ Student Population: District 214 is a newly 

developed and rapidly growing suburban area northwest of 
Chicago. Its students" are white, middle class, from largely 
white collar homes (and some blue collar), with upward social 
mobility. 

c. School Organizations: District 214, with seven high schools and 
over 17,000 students, is the largest high school district in Illinois 
outside the City of Chicago. An eighth high school is scheduled 
to open in the fall of 1973. Most high schools are organized 
with a division of social studies and foreign language, but two 
of the older high schools are organized with separate depart- 
ments and department heads in each area. Curriculum is de* 
veloped primarily by classroom teachers, with some a.ssistance 
from deoartment chairmen or division heads and from in* 
?:tructional coordinators in the Central Office. Most schools 
have an 8-period day; periods range in length from 48 to 55 
mmates. 

2. BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES t 

a. Cfiven a stipulated annual income and the task of preparing a 
bud^iet for a couple living together, the student will be able, 
within 30 minutes, to construct a workable budget which in* 
eludes the categories *^food*\ **clothing", ''shelter'*, 'trans- 
portation'*, 'insurance**, **medical care", ''entertainment**, 
'^recreation**, and "travel*. 

b. Given a stipulated annual income and the budget categories 



OALIN BERRIER and RAY CtPRlANO are department chairmen at Pon^st View 
High School, Arlington Heights, Illinois, and RAY COLEMAN is an Instructor at 
Rolling Meadows High School, Rolling Meadows, Illinois. 
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listed above, the student will be able, within one class period, 
to construct a workable budget for a family of four in which 
spending is equal to or less than the budget allotment. 

c. Given a reading of six Ccise studies, the student will be able, 
within 30 minutes, to write a short paper at least two para- 
graphs in length, describing and analyzing the relationship 
between the poor person and the merchant, and accounting for 
this relationship. 

d. Given the same six case studies, the student will be able, with- 
in a class period, to arrive inductively at a testable statement 
of the hypothesis that the poor do, in fact, pay more for goods 
and services. 

e. Given the hypothesis referred to above, the students will arrive 
at a consensus that some form of descriptive survey, including 
such categories as cost of apartments, food in supermarkets, 
television sets, automobile finance charges, and automobile 
insurance, is an appropriate method for testing it. 

f. Given the descriptive survey method referred to above, the 
students will arrive at a consensus that the independent vari- 
ables are a northwest suburban community and an inner city 
ghetto community in the Chicago metropolitan area, and the 
dependent variable is the prices charged in each community. 

g. Given a one-day field trip, the students will be able to gather 
accurate data on the variables listed above — at least three 
cases in each category ~ to test the validity of the hypothesis. . 

h. Given the data referred to above, the students will be able to 
represent the data clearly and meaningfully in tabular or 
graphic form. 

i. Given the data referred to above, the students will be able to 
draw inferences from the tables or graphs supporting or re- 
futing their original hypotheses, and will also be able to restate 
and refine their hypotheses accordingly. 

j. Given a short reading summarizing the study by David Caplo- 
vitz. The Poor Pay More (New York, 1963), the student will 
be able to recognize and account for any discrepancies between 
this study and their own research, through either a five-min- 
ute oral report or a two-paragraph paper. 

k. Given a standard installment loan contract, the student will be 
able» within one class period, to identify the true annual rate 
of interest. 

1, Given a list of ten hypothetical situations in which a consumer 
mi«ht use credit, the student will be able to identify those situ- 
ations in which it would be advantageous for the consumer to 
do so* 

:j iMATERIALS TO BE USEDj 

a. Newly wedM* Budget: Given an annual income of $8,000, each 
student is asked to budget for the necessities of life — food^ 
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clothing, shelter, transportation, insurance, medical care, etc. 
- and the amenities, such as entertainment, recreation, and 
travel — for a husband and wife with no children (alternative: 
the *\swinger\s biulyot'* for those who do not anticipate mar- 
riage immediately after graduation). 

b. Budgeting Game: (For teams of 4: $2.95 e>ach; Changing Times 
Education Service. 1729 H Street, N. VV.. Washington, D. C. 
200U6.) Students simulate a middle-income family of four earn- 
ing $15,000. They must decide how to spend their money over 
a twelve-month period. The objective is to keep family spend- 
ing equal to or less than the budget allotment. In this way 
students learn the families make different choices about spend- 
ing and saving, depending on their way of living, their needs 
and wants, their interests, likes and dislikes, hobbies, and 
family goals. (Playing time, 2-4 hours) 

c SRSS Episodes in Social Inquiry Series, ' The Incidence and 
E:ffects of Poverty in the United States", especially pages 44- 
46, ''Do the F^oor Pay More?** Six case studies selected from a 
study of one hundred Harlem families, 

d. Field F^roject: Classes will be divided into two groups to sur- 
vey both a northwest suburban community and a Chicago 
ghetto conamunity for prices of apartments, food in supermar- 
kets, television sets and other small appliances, automobile 
financing charges, and automobile insurance. 

e. The Sociological Method, by Stephen Cole, pp. 66-72, for illus- 
trations of how to tabulate data and also for a summary of the 
study by David Caplovitz, The Poor Pay More (New York: 

The Free Press of Glencoe 1963.) 

f. Consumer Game: (For teams of 11-34; $25.00 each; Academic 
(lames Assoc.; 430 Kast 33rd Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
21218). Consumer involves the players in the problems and 
economics of installment buying. The purpose of the exercise 
is to teach students how to calculate true interest rates, how 
to negotiate contracts with credit managers, and the problems 
and economics of budgeting and buying. Participants assume 
the roles of consumers, credit agents, and store owners. Con- 
sumers compete to get maximum pleasure from their purchase 
and minimum credit charges; credit agents compete for the 
best terms to the most people. Decisions must be made on 
what» whether, and when to buy goods; whether and when to 
use credit; creditors must decide to whom and under what 
terms to give credit. (Playing lime» 2-6 hours) 

4 HOW STRUCTURE OF MATERIAL IS 

DESIGNED TO ACCOiMPLISH OBJECTIVES: 

Wiseman and Aron. Field Projects tot Sociology Students (Cam- 
bridge. Mass., 1970), describe such techniques as observation 
(pp. 15-18). the descriptive survey (pp. 37-41) » the explanatory 



survey and multivariatt* analysis (pp. 167-170), ami steps for the 
attiliuie survey {pp. Ui2-1«4). Obsorvational, descriptive, and ex- 
planatory sociological survey criteria will be used to evaluate the 
effectiveness of the behavioral objectives, particularly 
through ''V\ ^ 

StuiliMits will be cnKai>,eii in the makinij and implementing; of a 
sociological survey. The.st* techniques will test the hypothesis, ♦*Do 
the poor pay more?** Examination of five economic categories is 
the specif u' task of two survey teams. The teams will be divided 
into two groups: each will gather data in a specific designated 
area. 

SM/nnh. copies (>f the survey form and charts are attached, 
SAMPLE EXERCISE: 

■\ Contrast and compare the results of the survey, using charts 
and graphs. 

h fvKplain the variations and casual relationships among the 
categories in the survey. 

c. Kxplain the discrepancies in data that do not support the 
hypotheses. Why'* 

d Rewrite and revise your hypothesis or create a new hypothe- 
si.s to support your findings. Flow and why do your conclusions 
support the data and other readings you have researched on 
*h!s topic? 

e What is your evaluation of this project based on information 
ijathered from the readings and survey you have conducted? 

f Hmm- \vould you chanL',e the economic system to help the poor 
t>av imly their fair share^ 

L; \re you aware* of any ideas that might alleviate the suffering 
tht^ poor, even though they are not productive in the market 
^vstem*^ 

h. Th(» [Jnitecl States is the richest country in the world — its 
G.N.[V totalled ovvv one trillion dollars last year and the stand- 
ard of livini; is hii'.hest in the world — so why can*t American 
society eradicate ^ho r^onditir^ns of the poor?' 
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LOOKING FORWARD TO THE PAST 
Pilot Programs In High School Archaeology 
by Robert St«lton 

In our efforts as teachers and as educators to make education 
and learning more significant for our studentsi we seem to share a 
common search for new methods and approaches to achieve valid 
objectives and goals. Considering broadly the perimeters of the 
attectivo domain, it is not an unsound approach to learning to put 
students in simulated situations or better yet into situations in which 
clearly identifiable goals can be achieved by active participation in 
proolem solving We are. unfortunately, all too often constrained by 
the geography of the classroom, the school calendar, or simply by 
budgetary restrictions, and extensive and meaningful field experi- 
ence perishes for lack of nurishment or encouragement. 

I would like to propose one possible solution to some difficulties 
m meeting this enigma. The idea is not new, but perhaps the ap- 
proach IS one that has never really been considered. Quite simply 
I suggest the creation of a teacher directed consortium in which the 
many interests and skills of teachers could be utilized by students 
of many schools in situations free of traditional classroom instruc- 
tion. 

As a pilot project and model, I submit the example of the 
archaeological dig called EXPEDITION I which was in the field in 
1972 and the plans for similar archaeological digs for 1973. Integral 
to this type of project is the association of student and teacher work- 
ing together in the solution of an agreed upon problem. EXPEDI- 
TION I sought to do what was within its means in conserving a non- 
renewable resource. 

The Problem of Environmental Rape 

Slated for total destruction sometime in 1976 or sooner by the 
Central Illinois Light Company is an area in north central Illinois 
of 8.800 acres. Within that area are a minimum of forty pre-Colum- 
P'^" habitation sites some dating back as early as 4,000 or even 

5,000 B.C. 

Destruction has been necessitated by projected plans for the 
construction of a new power plant, strip mining, and the creation 
of a vast reservoir of water required for cooling the generators, 
rhe impending power crunch leaves little doubt that before 1977 

Ll^iPi^lf^ ^""^^ { am sugi^estln^ that we are reexamining the relevance of our 

^iinci'^ *^".u "S^t"* content. I cannot bring myself to use the word relevant, however, 
because of the debasement this otherwise ffne concept has been subjected to 



ffS^JIEi^A^ }^ ^ *«i?t>«^ and Chairman of the social studies? department 
at Morgan Park Academy, Chicago, Illinois. 

Persons desiring to participate in the Orendorf dig are urged to contact Law- 
fence A._ Conrad, Department of Anthropology, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Chlcio Ihlnols '^^^ ^"'^ Academy: 2133 W. liUh Street 
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the area as the focius of the most important remaining and unex- 
plored archaeological site mil be destroyed, Work had begim in 1972. 

Pviov to 1972 archaeological site locations revealed forty sites 
m this area. Insofar as no systematic survey of the area has ever 
been carried out, the count of forty must be regarded as a conser- 
vative one. lOxpcrience and knowledge of other sites indicates quite 
clearly the desirability of the area as a place for pre-historic occu* 
pation. b'urthermore. among the forty sites disclosed was one of 
signal impurtance. This, the Ore-idorf village site, approximately 
thirty miles south ot I'eoria. covered an area from fifteen to thirty 
acres. It is one uf eight known regional temple towns in the central 
Ilhuuis River valley' Critical for^illinuis archaeology has been the 
fact that thi' other seven temple town sites have either been partially 
or t.'ompletely destroyed without the benefit of scientific investigation. 

Approaches to the Problem 

III 1D71 Lawrenco A. Conrad, Department of Anthropology, Uni- 
veisity of Wisconsin, laid plans for attacking the problem. He ini- 
tiated hi i program fur salvai^ing the site during the summer of 1972, 
and ihe juodest successes of that dig became the badge of honor 
and achievement for tiXPtlDITlON 1 and the students who worked 
to .Hiivage the site. 

While working with Conrad in 1971, we drew up plans for a pilot 
project that would incorporate younger students as active volunteers. 
If the use of younger volunteers on an archaeological dig is not an 
original idea, the lernerity of bringing young students into an im- 
portant part of a major dig may be v/ithout parallel, 

Conrad was later to admit, long after the 1972 dig had ended 
that twice he had doubts regarding the decision to work with high 
school students. The first time was just after we had decided to 
organize the program, but a more serious doubt faced him with the 
arrival of more than twenty hyperactive teenagers jostling and 
bouncing around on the bus that carried them to the dig site! 

Initial doubts reasserted themselves as the first few days bum- 
bled along, But as the group learned what was expected of them 
and as work progressed, the value of the contribution of young 
students became clearer. Without the help of EXPEDITION I, as 
the group of students came to be called* Conrad's work at Orendorf 
m 197U Would have been a success. How do you evaluate the efforts 
of twenty-five people for a period of two weeks? A modest estimate 
adds uo to 200U man hours of work at the Orendorf and Clayberg 
sites.-' 

Orc;ani/in^ One Solution 

KXPEDITION 1 was presented to high school students of the 
Chic ago a r e a a a bona fide scientific archaeological dig. It was 
made clear to students that this was not to be a summer lark. Con- 
versations with teaching colleagues at other schools resulted in en- 
thusiastic promotion, and a group of students numbering twenty-* 
two was ultimately recrtuted from six separate schools. In ail, the 

*2) Claybertj. j n»nfby Early Woodliind site. Wcis excavated enUrely by EXPEDITION 1, 



group included one middle school student, several ninth graders, a 
cluster ot' tenth and eleventh graders, four graduating seniors, and 
two post graduates. The total number participating was twenty^four 
with numbers divided almost evenly between boys and girls. 

Mounting an expedition, like the one under consideration, is not 
without its difficulties. Transportation, housing, board, chaperonage, 
not to mention the legal ramifications — including innumerable 
waivers, all had to be considered. Yet these problems, many of 
which often seemed capable of destroying the project were solved 
somehow by D (departure) Day.. 

Cost, initially estimated at $100 per volunteer for two weeks, 
actually was closer to $52. and the difference was refunded. While 
no salaries nor honorariums were paid, EXPEDITION I did con- 
tribute $100 to the Orendorf Salvage Fund. Volunteers were never 
allowed to forget the purpose of the operation, and standards of an 
academically justifiable field experience were rigidly adhered to. 
Thus it was easy to defend rewarding of credit, advanced standing, 
or special recognition on the students' records. 

Conclusions 

EXPEDITION I proved to be a program that offered rewards of 
many sorts. It provided everyone with an opportunity for serious 
anthropological work — work that was not classroona oriented. It 
removed a group of students from the unnatural restrictions and 
limitations of the classroom enabling them to actively participate 
in the environmental crisis in a role other than that of a contributor. 
Finally, but certainly not the least important of reasons, it present* 
ed a wholesome and enjoyable activity for a group of young adults. 

But for all of the pedagogical reasons and justifications for 
BJXPEDITION I, the exacting scientific achievement and contri- 
bution made by these students in the series of excavations carried 
out at the prehistoric Middle Mississippian town, now known as the 
Orendorf site, during the summer of 1972 must not be overlooked. 
Participants carried away with them a sense of real achievement 
and success, and this more than any other reason became for them 
the ultimate value of the dig. 

Organized to rescue as much information as possible before the 
destruction of the site by strip mining in 1976, the project was an 
unqualified success from an archaeologist's point of view. More 
than 4,000 square feet of occupation area was cleared revealing 
thirteen public buildings and private dwellings and sixty pit features 
of various types, including storage rubbish pits, hide smoking pits, 
hearths and a huge post pit. Thousands of potsherds as well as 
numerour> animal bones, stones, bone and wood tools were collected 
in addition to 0\ archaeomagnetic, dendrochronological, pollen, 
and floral samples. 

The excavation, which consisted of a ten foot wide trench run- 
nuig for 400 feet across the site, indicated that the site was organ* 
i;^ed along the ?;ame lines as the more famous Cahokia village farther 
south and east of St. Louis. fCxcavations indicated that the village 
consisted of a plaza 100 feet in diameter with a large post in the 
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center and houses all around. After the town had been deserted, 
Indian farmers returned to plant corn on the rich rubbish heaps 
and to build houses on the hard packed grassy pHua. As the artifacts 
and materials of the 1972 dig are definitively analyzed, it is hoped 
that a pattern will emerge which can provide a better explanation 
of this phase of the Spoon River Mississippian culture and the envir- 
onment of the central Illinois Valley at that time. 
Recommendations 

EXPEDITION I cleared the way for EXPEDITION II which 
will be mounted in 1973. Tentative plans have been completed. How- 
ever, what **happened** in 1972 must and should be more carefully 
worked out for 1973. Students who ask — **But what can I do?*' — 
must be presented with opportunities for real participation. All too 
frequently we provide them with problems that they cannot relate 
to their lives. Under such circumstances, problems so evident to the 
teacher are non-problems for the student. EXPEDITION I shows, 
in part, that relevance can be a reality rather tli'm a **copout/* 

Those of us associated with the archaeolot^ical salvage work at 
the Orendorf site welcome participation of students and teachers. 
Details can be secured from the author of this report. But Expedi- 
tions I and II should be regarded as models. What seems most im- 
portant is the creation of a consortium of like-minded teachers who 
when working with students during the summer months can achieve 
learning of a distinct kind. Perhaps it seems patently idealistic or 
improbable for teachers to work together in such a fashion. Never- 
theless it seems worthwhile to sound a bell and to watch for the 
response. 
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PROJECT 18: A CASE STUDY IN 
SOCIAL STUDIES CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

John R. Madden 

The Twenty-sixth Amendment enfranchised approximately 11,5 
million people under the age of 21. and by so doing generated a de- 
bate over the potential influence of this large block of young voters. 
One might reasonably expect, because of the greater number of 
18-year olds completing high school in recent years, that the potential 
18-year old voter would be a more effective citizen than his counter- 
part, say, 25 years ago. This is assuming, of course, that citizenship 
education has had a positive effect in those intervening years. Re- 
search conducted by Langton and Jennings casts doubt on this 
assumption; ihey indicate that perhaps the high school civics cur- 
riculum is not even a minor source of political socialization.^ This 
may be because, as several studies in recent years have suggested, 
students' political attitudes have already been formed by the time 
they reach high school. U may also be due, however, to the nature 
of the high school civics curriculum; as Langton and Jennings point 
out. "the high school civics courses to which students are exposed 
offer little that is new to them, . . . they simply provide another 
layer of information which is essentially febundant.**- 

Dr. John J. Patrick, a co-director of a citizenship education 
project at Indiana University, points out part of the problem with 
civic education courses when he writes, ''lofty goals and deficient 
practices have distinguished ci.vic education in American schools. 
Civic education has lacked a clear focus and a tightly-knit concep- 
tual framework .... Recent studies reveal an enormous gap be* 
tween content of civics instruction and knowledge about politics . . . 
The National Assessment in Citizenship Education, conducted by 
the Education Commission of the States in 1970, documents the no- 
tion that many Americans lack knowledge about government, poli- 
tics, and strategies of effective poHtical activity.* 

The passage of the Twenty-sixth Amendment p^rovides social 
studies educators with both a tremendous responsibility and an en- 
viable challenge. The time lag between a student's graduation from 
high school and the occasion of his twenty-first birthday made voter 
education in secondary school, heretofore, somewhat remote from 
the student's immediate concerns. The Twenty-sixth Amendment, 
however, has made this a very timely objective. We are thus pro- 
vided another opportunity to inject into our social studies curricu- 
lum a current and real dimension and thereby address ourselves to 
some of the most persistent and widespread student criticisms of 
the social studies curriculum. The immediacy of student involve- 
ment in the political process requires that We respond with a pro- 
gram that will make student entry into the political system both 
exciting and meaningful. Project 18 is such a program. It offers a 
clear alternative to the traditional civics course, for its focus is on 

r>R. JOHN a MADDEN Is Director of Project 18; Young Voter Education for 
Lower Merion School District, Ardmore, Pennsylvania. 
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practical politics at the local and state levels. No attempt is made 
to teach morality, the **oughts** of the democratic system. 
No attempt is made to teach the structure of the government without 
teaching the use to which a knowledge of structure of government 
can be put. The theme behind the course is involvement. The only 
value the course attempts to teach is the importance of an active, 
concerned citizenry for the successful working of the democratic 
process. 

Background 

Project 18 had its beginning about two years ago when the 
Leai^ue of Women Voters of Pennsylvania decided to lobby for the 
development of a practical course in politics which could be offered 
to Pennsyh-ania students. The combined efforts of the Leajjue the 
F-*enn.:.ylvania Department of Education, the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Community Affairs, and the Lower Merion' School District 
came to fruition when the course, "Project 18: 5]ffectively Influenc- 
ini^ Political Docision.s." was piloted in fourteen schools across the ^ 
state in the fall 1972 semester, ' 

The consortium idea was formalized with the creation of the 
Project 18 Advisory Board v/hich represented, in addition to the 
sponsoring agencies, students, faculty, and parents. The Advisory 
Board was active throughout the project, and its influence permeates 
the entire course. 

Advice on practical political knowledge was also solicited from 
practicing politicians and *'movers and shakers** at the local and 
state government levels. Several members of the community pro- 
vided not only knowledge, advice, and support, but logistical aid as 
well and the benefit of far-ranging contacts among political leaders. 
The project benefited a great deal from this kind of broad-based 
community involvement. 

Course Objectives 

The objectives established for Project 18 might best be illustrat- 
ed by the following questions for which the course seeks to provide 
answers: 

(1) Do the students feel that they have the power to influence 
political decisions? 

(2) Can the students demonstrate a practical knowledge of the 
structure and function of local, county, and state govern- 
mental units (e.g., can they apply such knowledge in solving 
practical political problems)? 

(3) Do the students have a knowledge of practical political skills 
which could be used in attempting to influence political 
decision-makers? 

(4) Given a political issue, are the students able to devise 
strategies for practical political action? 

(5) Do the students have a knowledge of democratic political 
processes and the role of the citizen therein (e.g., how 
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political ddoisions are made, the role of political parties, 
election and voting processes, etc.)? 

(6) Are the students able to explain the relationship between 
social factors (e.g., culture, socialization processes, socio- 
economic status, sex, race, ethnicity, etc.) and political 
attitudes and behavior? 

Course Overview 

To provide the students with opportunities to learn information 
and skills which would allow them to answer the above questions, 
the pilot course is divided into the six sections described below. The 
teacher is provided with a Teacher's Manual and a Teacher Resource 
Book which contains all the printed student materials as well as 
background readings. A Student Resource Book is provided for each 
pupil. 

r. Politics: Who Gets What and How 

This first section is designed to introduce the students to politics. 
Rather than have them simply read about such things as the purpose 
of government (frequently the first chapter in civics texts), the 
students participate in the simulation "Section" which requires 
them to take on roles of political actors in the real world.* The pur- 
pose of this activity is to provide a common political-like experience 
which contains a relatively high degree of realism and from which 
the students can formulate their own ideas of what constitutes poli- 
tical activity. The important characteristics of political activity upon 
which the students concentrate during the debriefing session are 
power relationships, methods of exerting influence, and political 
behavior. The students must then apply these ideas to a new situa- 
tion; given a case study which they have not previously read, they 
are asked to identify the source of conflict, the power relationships 
that exist, and the methods of bargaining used. 

A video taped "news special" has been produced to accompany 
the simulation. This "white paper" style report focuses student at- 
tention on the overall problems faced by the state of Midland and 
the particular needs of each of its five sections as these are perceived 
by key citizens from each area. The tape includes graphics and 
slides which illustrate conditions being described by the actors. 

11. The Citizen's Role in Government: Exercises in Practical Poli* 
tlcal Action 

Having now gotten a taste of politics, the students are required 
in Section II to come to grips with a political issue which is real and 
important to tliem. The major course project begins with this series 
of lesson.^ — the students are asked to develop a strategy for in- 
fluencing decisions that bear on a political issue which is of interest 
to them. The strategy, which is due at the end of Section V, may 
very well be a cooperative effort; it is to include a problem state- 
ment, explanations of several tactics which the students would 
employ and their anticipated consequences, and a description of at 
least one tactic that wa.s considered but rejected and a brief expla- 
nation of why it was discarded. 
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Rather than p oviding the students with a list of political prob- 
lems and requiring them to choose one as a target for their strate- 
gies, the students identify political issues which they in fact perceive 
as real. This is done through a **problem census'' activity as 
described by Epstein.'* The issue a student selects provides a franie- 
work for organizing much of the information he will bo expected to 
learn in subsequent sections of the course. 

The problem census involves a community resource person to 
help clarify and further detail issues in terms of the specific local 
area. The community resource person also provides a liaison with 
the community, coordinates outside speakers, and identifies com- 
munity members who might provide students with information and 
advice on particular issues. For pilot purposes, Leagues of Women 
Voters located in pilot school areas selected one of their number to 
function in this capacity. 

Following the problem census, the students deal with the notion 
of political tactics, a knowledge of which will be useful in designing 
their strategies. 

III. The Structure and Function of American Political Institutions 
(State and Local) 

This section is approximately six weeks in length and has its 
core a series of case studies taken from poHtical science literature 
on state and local government. The readings have been adapted for 
use by secondary school students. 

Section III begins with the video tape, **Man in the Street** 
which is designed to spark interest among the students concerning 
the notion of political power. The tape consists of a series of inter* 
views conducted with people selected at random; each person inter- 
viewed was asked how much power he or she has in influencing 
political decisions. Another video taped interview with Richardson 
Dilworth relates the content of this section to political effectiveness. 

Each of the three major case studies in this section contains in- 
formation about a particular level of government. Each is intro- 
duced with a slide^tape presentation. The case study, **York Gets a 
New Charter'* is used to relate the importance of different types of 
local government structure to government performance." The York 
.study also relates to the Home Rule question currently facing most 
Penn.sylvania local governments. "The Party Chairman and the 
County Superintendent** study focuses on the issue of political 
patronage^ an issue which cuts across all governmental levels; it is 
used as the point of departure in studying county government.^ An 
examination of the role played by interest groups and the expansion 
of political conflict at the state level is the focus of the third case 
study, ''Pressure Politics in Pennsylvania.**^ 

Throughout Section III the students work on problems contained 
in a consumable Workbook that accompanies the section. The prob- 
lems require the students to find information and apply it to a 
plausible, practical problem. The source material for the workbook 
includes the case studies and other readings in the Student Resource 
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Book, pamphlets from the League of Women Voters and state gov* 
ernment a,i;encies. and the League book, Key to the Keystone State. 

Two films are also used in this section; the first is to be chosen 
from three produced by the Pennsylvania Department of Communi- 
ty Affairs, and the choice depends upon the character (urban, sub- 
urban, rural) of the local community. The second film is a com- 
mercially produced film on state government. 

To relate the knowledge learned in the activities noted above 
to the strategy assignment from Section II, the students meet once 
each week in small groups with the teacher and/ or community re- 
source person. The teacher and resource person also critically ex- 
amine the students' progress, raise questions which prod them to 
examine alternative tactics and to consider the ramifications of 
each» and suggest other sources of information. 

IV. How Political Leaders Are Chosen: Elections and Voting 

This section deals with elections and voting from two perspec- 
tives. P'irst» the emphasis is on the person as voter. Short lectures, 
discussions and role playing are used here in an effort to provide 
the student with an increased sense of value for his right to cast the 
ballot as well as enough knowledge to successfully register to vote. 
The students examine the expansion of the franchise historically, 
conduct mock registration exercises unth sample registration ma- 
terials, and finally, those students who desire to do so, register to 
vote. 

The second emphasis of the section is on the person as candi- 
date. Distinctions are drawn showing the differences in candidacy 
at the local, state and national levels, and how the variables of party, 
money and popularity operate at each level 

Finally, attention is given to two aspects of modern political 
carnpaif.;ns: the media and public opinion polls. The film, **Cam- 
paign American Style** is u^red in the study of the influence of media 

on flections. 

V Selected Characteristics Influencing American Potitical Attitudes 

and Behavior 

Here the students examine four basic characteristics of Ameri- 
can .social structure which influence political attitudes and behavior: 
sex, race, ethnicity, and social class. The section focuses on the way 
in which a person\s status in the society influences the degree to 
which he feels politically effective and how differences among social 
Mrrnips sometimes result in new and different types of political 
activity. 

The section begins with another look at the video tape, *'Man 
in the Street*' which now is analyzed in depth. The tape provided 
the basis for an hypothesis formation exercise in which the students 
are asked to formulate relationships between each of the pertinent 
variables^ and political power. 

Following a discussion of political socialization, the students 
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then work in one of four groups to prepare a presentation for the 
class on one of the following topics: Black Politics, Women in the 
Political World, Social Class and Political Behavior, and Ethnic 
Politics. 

Section V is concluded with a discussion of the video tape, "Black 
Political Organizing in Philadelphia." This is an interview conducted 
with State Representative Hardy Williams and his administrative 
assistant Joanne Doddy. 

VI. Evaluating Political Strategies 

The final section of the course involves the students in flow- 
charting activity; the students are to construct a flow-chart of their 
particular strategy and use this as a framework for an oral presen- 
tation of their strategies. 

In-Service Workshop 

All pilot teachers participated in an intensive two-week work- 
shop prior to teaching the course. The purposes of the workshop 
were to acquaint the teachers with all course materials, to deal with 
teaching techniques included in the course and to deal as well with 
the political knowledge that is the course substance. 

Dissemination 

Dissemination activities have been conducted throughout the 
project partly in the hope of avoiding duplication of project efforts 
by local school districts. Articles such as this have been prepared for 
other publications, and a presentation was made at the National 
Council for the Social Studies Conference held in Boston in Novem- 
ber 1972, A dissemination packet consisting of a brochure, an article 
describing the proiect and course, and copies of sample lessons was 
widely distributed. Finally, two dissemination conferences were 
planned. The first was conducted at Bloomsburg State College on 
October 19-20 and a second was held at the Beaver Valley Inter- 
mediate Unit in November. 1972. 

Funding and Staff 

Project 18 is financially supported with funds made available by 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (Title III) of 1965. The 
project was funded on December 13, 1971. In order to accomplish 
our goah; by September, 1972 it was necessary to bring together a 
staff representing different kinds of expertise and at the same time 
one composed of compatible members. We were extremely fortunate 
In this regard. Mike Wallace and the Project Director provided an 
experienced teacher perspective. John Schaetzl and Elaine CiuUa 
Kamarck added the political science substance dimension, and Bob 
Field brought media expertise to the project. Finally, Sally Johnson 
added her .secretarial and administrative skills to round out the 
staff. Any success the project has will in large measure be attribu- 
ted to the staff associates who labored so well as a team. The ability 
and drive of the staff can best be measured in the qualitv and 
quantity of materials produced between late spring and mid-July, 
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1972 when the material was sent to the printer: three books 
(Teacher's Manual, Teacher Resource Book, Student Resource 
Book), a student workbook, a pamphlet file of student materials for 
each pilot classroom, approximately ninety viewing minutes of video 
taped programming, and a series of slide tape presentations. No 
mean feat by anyone's standards, especially considering that only 
two of the staff associates were paid on a full time basis and this 
only between the close of the academic year and the beginning of 
September. 

Evaluation 

Dr. Peter Martorella of Temple University served as the pro* 
ject's outside evaluator. Both formative and summative evaluative 
data have been and will be gathered from interviews, on*site visits 
and questionnaires. 



Conclusion 

Project 18 is clear in purpose; it is at once substantial in content 
and practical. Its organization and methodology capitalize on cur- 
riculum development and social studies research generated in the 
last decade. The course attempts to address those grievances of 
social studies courses often voiced by student and the rather general 
condemnation of traditional civics courses expressed by scholars. 
It is, in short, an attempt to combine good political science with 
good pedagogy. 
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STUDENT ORIENTED LEARNING: 
AN ATTEMPT TO USE INDEPENDENT STUDY 
WITHIN THE CONSTRAINTS OF A DISCIPUNE 



by Lawrence J« SfarzolU 

INTRODUCTION 
to 

What Is Student Oriented Learning? 

Dissatisfaction with routine classroom strategies, general stu- 
dent lack of interest in subject matter and a genuine concern for 
improving my own teaching experience provided me with enough 
incentive to attempt a new approach to teaching within a particular 
discipline. 

In this case, the course was Social Science II, a survey of 
economic systems throughout the world. Normally, I would lecture, 
assign a paper or project, set three examination dates with the 
usual true and false, multiple choice, short essay and Ad Nauseam 
Infinitum. 

All this was as stimulating as a hike through the Sahara on a 
Sunday afternoon. The concern for student needs, interests and mo- 
tivation through the structure of a discipline ~ a particular subject 
~ left much to be desired. 

Independent study had been attempted before. But how could 
one structure and apply it to a course most students take as a re- 
quirement? How could one provide for those needs which one feels 
were most relevant to students such as reflective thinking, assessing 
one*s own ability to learn, to seek knowledge, to weigh alternatives, 
to express himself and to value his own importance and contribu- 
tions to himself and humanity? 

No easy task, because these are abstract and much too difficult 
to measure. Is it really content we wish our students to learn in 
social science or is it conceptual understanding, so vital in a com- 
plex world? Is it more important only to acquire facts than it is to 
be able to acquire through inquiry those concepts which enable us 
to better understand ourselves and man? 

While at Rutgers University this past summer, X was reinforced 
in my convictions to try independent study in courses that I teach. 
I was fortunate to have Dr. James Wheeler at Rutgers. His philoso- 
phy so nearly matched my own concept of teaching to meet student 
needs and interests that it provoked the following outcome: the 
concept of Student Oriented Learning. 



LAWRENCE J« MARZUlXt is an Instructor at the University Community and 
Technical College of the University of Toledo, Toledo^ Ohio. 
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WHAT IS STUDENT ORIENTED LEARNING? 

I STUDENT ORIENTED LEARNING: AN ATTEMPT TO USE 
INDEPENDENT STUDY WITHIN THE CONSTRAINTS OF A 
DISCIPLINE 

STUDENT OFilENTED LEARNING as conceived by the in- 
structor is an attempt to adapt the concept of independent study to 
the traditional structure of classroom instruction. 

Traditionally, independent study was limited to honors programs 
or advance study students. Little if any independent stiidy programs 
have been attempted within the structure of a discipline area or at 
lower division instruction without resorting to ability grouping or 
classification. 

The traditional classroom instruction included emphasis on a 
particular discipline, basically rigid with little attention paid to 
student interest or experiences. The traditional classroom instruction 
emphasized factual content, rote» memorization and was manifested 
by examinations which tested only those concepts or facts which the 
instructor deemed significant. Included were such requirements as 
term papers, written assignments, and other projects or strategies 
which suited the particular interest of the instructor. 

Ne^ilected were those abstract and difficult to measure out- 
comes which teachers preclude as **fringe benefits." 
These include: • 

a. reflective thinking 

b. skills of acquiring and applying knowledge 

c. student self-motivation 

d. creative-imaginative writing or projects 

e. self realization of a student's personal value and worth 

f. recognition of one's own ability to work and learn 
at one*s own pace 

Emphasized were those attitudes illustrated by grouping which 
ignored individual interest differences and the experience of each 
student. The instructor became the dispenser of knowledge which 
the student took whether he liked it or not. Such instruction often 
reflects the instructor's own interests of discipline content which 
often has little relevance to the student's own particular needs. 

Student Oriented Learning attempts to allow as much inde- 
pendent .study as possible within the framework of a particular 
discipline. Some constraints which limit freedom of choice by the 
student and conversely affect independent study that the instructor 
found in applying it were: 

1. the grading system 

2. required or elective subjects 

3. college policy on instruction 
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4. some instructors who fear innovation or changing 
routines 

5. required text and readings 

6. student inculcation with the traditional clas^'room 
concept and its operation 

Student Oriented Learning when structured within the discipline 
(that is to say, a particular subject area such as history, biology 
and so forth) pernriits the student the following choices: 

1. The study independently of a phase within the discipline he 
naay be most interested in and to pursue it to any depth 
he desires. 

2. The limits to how much a student may have are those im- 
posed by a contract system which is used in order to meet 
the requirements of the university marking system. 

3. Evaluate his own effort by providing evidence that he has 
done research, reading and acquiring information and so 
forth. 

4. Provides the instructor with iruormation regarding student 
interest and motivation. 

II THE OBJECTIVES AND PUBPOSE OF THE EVALUATION 
INSTRUxMENT 

The objective of the evaluation instrument is to provide the 
instructor with an indication of student attitudes regarding the 
following: 

Point values used for evaluation 

(5) Very helpful and informative 

(4) Above average 

(3) Average 

(2) Fair 

(1) Not very meaningful or helpful 

(0) No value at all 

1. Lectures 

2. Movies 

3. Reading— outside of text 

4. Reading.^ — textbook 

5. Discussion groups 

6. Examinations— -ones which the student bases on his 
own study 

7. Examinations—those normally constructed by the 
instructor 

It also measures to a degree some behavioral attitudes such as 

8. Makes good use of time for reading, studying, 
and reflection 
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9. Has been able to relate readings, lectures, discussions to 
his own experience and interest 

10. The student indicates his evaluation of the traditional class- 
room structure which would normally include standard 
examinations, required term papers, assignments and so 
forth 

11. Provides conferences which offer the student an opportunity 
for a face to face opportunity to discuss the course with 
the instructor 

No attempt was made by the instructor to interpret, define, or 
clarify any of the above points. Such an attempt would add the 
instructor's bias or slant and affect the student point value. 



III. RESULTS OF SURVEY CONDUCTED DURING FIRST HALF 
OF FALL QUARTER 1972 IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 102 WERE: 



Seettonl 



Queatlon 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Mettt 


1 Lectures 


29 


0 


0 


1 


4 


1 9 


15 


4.31 


2 Movies 


r~29 


0 


0 


2 


12 


1 7 


8 


3.72 


3 Readings 

Outside text 


29 


0 


2 


1 


11 


1 10 


5 


3.52 


4 Readings • 
Textbook 


29 


1 


2 


5 


7 


12 


2 


3.25 


5 Discussion Group 


29_ 


0 


0 


2 


7 


15 


5 


"3.79 


6 Examinations « 
own 


29 


0 


2 


2 


8 


8 


9 


3.69 


7 Examinations • 
Instructor 


29 


0 


5 


3 


16 


5 


0 


2.72 


8 Good use of time 


~ 29 ' 


0 


~ 0 




10 


11 


_ jl. 


23.3T 


9 Relate readings, " 
lectures and 
discussions 


29 


0 


0 


2 






11 


4.03 


iO Prefer tradi- 
ditional class 


29 


0 


1 


5 


11 


5 


_ _7_ 


3.41 


11 Conferences 
offered to 
student 


29 


4 


1 


1 


S 


9 


9 


3.96 


Totals 


'319 1 




^13'"*^ 


~19'~ 




101 


73 
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Section Z 
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3 


3.35 
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8 Good use of time 
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4 
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0 
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2 


3 


14 


__4L63 
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16 


18 


54 
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4 


4 
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t 
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0 
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7 


6 


1 


3.5? 
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0 
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1 
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3 
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10 Prefer tradi- 
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4 


5 


5 
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2 
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QuesUan Begponse 0 1 2 3 4 5 Mean 

Section 4 



1 Lectures 


49 1 1 1 1 1 


2 1 


5 1 13 1 


27 1 4.31 


2 Movies 


49 
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3 Readings • 
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2 
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12 


3.79 
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12 
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14 
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5 


7 


9 


9 
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49 


4 


3 


0 


4 


17 


21 
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10 
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10 


25 
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33 
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3 


5 


9 


23 
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38 


3.84 
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11 


26 


18 


SO 
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2.42 


8 Good use of time 
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4 


3 




37 


41 




3.46 
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discussions 
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6 


27 


38 


40 


4.01 
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7 


13 


19 


38 


20 


17 


3.08 


11 Conferences 
offered to 
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114 




4 

- 71 


2 


IS 


34 


29 


4.17 


Totals 1 1254 | 50 
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356 


'352 


"298 " 
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As a result of the information provided by this survey, the in- 
structor can reconsider the types of lectures given, reassess the 
movies chosen for the class, consider text and other reading ma- 
terials and plan new strategies. AU of this becomes possible because 
the outcome sought should stress student involvement in stnicturing 
the course. This may be best achieved by considering the attitudes 
related by the instructor through the evaluation instrument. No 
conclusion should be made that actual learning or skill development 
can be measured accurately by this instrument. 

This may best be measured by the following activities on the 
part of the student. His willingness to have conferences with the 
instructor, the quality of his outside work that he may voluntarily 
vyish to turn in. or his own individual participation in class discus- 
sion. Student Oriented Learning becomes a significant change whei> 
it is planned to adapt the classroom structuring and strategies to 
individual needs and interests of the students and provide time for 
reading and reflective thinking. 

The primary consideration that the instructor should give in 
implementing Student Oriented Learning is the amount of involve- 
ment and motivation commitment that the student himself demon- 
strates in the course. This involves a considerable amount of time 
in conferences with each student. It affords the instructor an excel- 
lent opportunity to meet each student personally; to offer sugges- 
tions and help in acquiring information and research; to work with 
students on a one to one basis. 
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STUDENT TEACHING IN AN INNOVATIVE SCHOOL 

by WilUam ElweU 

This article is to record some reasons for one college's involve- 
ment with the School Without Walls Project in Rochester, New 
York, and to make note of some observations made by a supervisor 
of student teachers iii the learning situation. The article will describe 
some of the learning activities the student teachers participated in 
and some of the problems faced by the students and supervisor. The 
implications of such involvement and problems for teacher training 
are also examined. 

The Rochester School Without Walls is patterned on the Phila- 
delphia Parkway Program resulting from two years of discussion 
among parents, students and teachers in Rochester. The school 
beaan functioning with City School District approval in the Fall of 
1971. There is a centrally located headquarters with learning activi- 
ties taking place in appropriate space in the community. There 
were 175 students, representing a cross section of Rochester high 
school students, involved in this school. 

Six student teachers seeking provisional certification in secon- 
darv social studies from State University College at Brockport chose 
to do their student teaching in the School Without Walls. Only those 
student teachers assigned to this supervisor were asked if they 
wished to student teach in this school setting. The student teachers 
assigned to this supervisor were the only ones at Brockport not 
assigned to a specific student teaching center when Brockport was 
approached by the director of School Without Walls. 

The relationship between Brockport and School Without Walls 

is ba.sed on the following: 

1. Student teachers ought to have a choice in the type of school 
in which they do their student teaching. Because of the current, size 
of the school this choice is of necessity limited, but, there may be 
a limited number of student teachers who can function well in this 
type of school. 

2. Student teachers ought to operate in a school setting that 
values and practices openness between students and teachers. This 
school offers a unique opportunity for so doing. 

3. Student teaching ought to be a laboratory for testing and 
experiencing humaneness. What happens in social studies student 
teaching happens in secondary schools. Teachers teach how they 
were taught unless they are given or take the opportunity for doing 
otherwise so that the initial training of teachers becomes a valuable 
asset in bringing about change. Brockport, and other universities, 
through this student teaching experience may be able to provide 
for some students that valuable asset. 



DR WILLIAM MiWBLL Is a supervisor of student teachers at State University 
College at Brockport, Brockport, New York. 
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4. I he person who expects to bo a teacher for tomorrow's 
schools muiit be educated in settings endeavoring to create a new 
kind of tomorrow, School Without Walls is providing that kind of 
setting for the .student teachers assigned to that school. 

The six student teachers assigned to School Without Walls had 
ihe opportunity to participate in a variety of school and teacher ac- 
tivities ni>t often available to student teachers in more traditionally 
organized schools. The first characteristic of their experience was 
that they were deeply needed by the staff and students at School 
Without Walls. In a school dedicated to individualizing instruction 
the need for additional adults other than the eleven adults assigned 
by tht; School District of Rochester as permanent teachers is appar- 
ent. The School Without Walls needed these student teachers to help 
facilitate the kind of school they are attempting to create. 

The second characteristic of this experience for these student 
teachers was that they became immediately responsible for develop- 
ing learning activities. These learning activities included regular 
course offerings, individual tutoring sessions, and small group 
instruction in addition to discovering and utilizing community re- 
sources. Although the six student teachers were working towards 
certification in the social studies their work with the students in the 
school was not limited to those academic areas as they found them- 
selves helping students develop mathematical, scientific, literature, 
journalism, and reading skills. They learned what it meant to teach 
the whole child. 

The staff meetings and Town Meetings provided rich experiences 
for the.se student teachers to see and practice cooperative planning. 
The cliche that teachers teach the child and not the subject matter 
became a reality for the.se students as they struggled with the staff 
and students in the school to build a relevant curriculum for the 
individual based on a non-authoritarian role for the teacher. 

Working intensely with high school age students the student 
teachers gained an understanding of the child in terms of his emo- 
tional, social and intellectual needs that they probably could not 
get m more traditional student teaching situations. The student 
fsachers worked at finding what knowledge is important to know 
c.nd how to use knowledge. The student teachers often expressed 
to this .-.upervisor their need to learn how to direct students into 
meaningful learning activities. 

Since the school is experimental and innovative the student 
tc-fichers were constantly enmeshed in developing and testing a 
philosophy of education. School Without Walls grew out of disen- 
chantment with the traditional form of schooling and therefore the 
staff, student teachers and high school students are concerned with 
developing alternative means of schooling. As such the student 
teachers were faced with the necessity of putting into practice ideas 
that often were alien to their own experiences. The educational 
practices employed at School Without Walls do not enjoy widespread 
popularity or acceptance so that the student teachers were constantly 
evaluating those practices, 
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The student tfachers assii-iued to School Without Walls experi- 
enced some difficulty. They were called upon to demonstrate and 
practice some skills for which they were ill prepared. They needed 
a period of time to introduce them to curriculum building and 
means of developing meaningful learning activities, The students 
were involved in School Without Walls prior to the opening of the 
Fall Semester at Brockport and did not participate in any methods 
course or introductorv course in education prior to their going to 
the school. With this year being the first for School Without Walls 
the student teachers may have had less need for a prior introduc- 
tion to educational practices than those who will practice teach' 
there in the future. Future student teachers at the school must have 
a period of introduction to the school, philosophy and the nature 
of this kind of teaching. The student teachers lacked awareness of 
social studies skills and activities. While this is true of most students 
entering the professional semester at Brockport they were probably 
more handicapped than the others in being introduced to these skills. 

The nature of the School Without Walls made it extremely diffi- 
cult for the college supervisor to give the attention to these students 
that thev deserved. The supervisor's involvement with thirteen other 
students in six area schools made contact with the students assigned 
to School Without Walls even more difficult. With learning activities 
taking place in various parts of the city on alternating days contact 
with \he student teacher in the teaching-learning situation was al- 
most non-existent. Observing student teachers working with students 
on a one-to-one basis was artificial at best and obtrusive at worst. 
Le.ss formal observation and more reliance on conferences seem 
called for in this kind of supervision. 

Some of the student teachers indicated that they were bothered 
bv a lack of a "model" teacher to emulate. Although they were 
assii'ned to a staff member at the school and worked with that 
person in tutorial sessions that staff member did not provide a be- 
havioral pattern to follow in teaching. The underlying fear that they 
really need a "model" to follow is ironic in that this fear was first 
expres.sed to this supervisor the day that two Rochester high schools 
were clo.sed bv racial unrest. Opportunities for direct observation of 
traditional classrooms may help to alleviate this concern in the 
future. Many traditionally organized schools are utilizmg innovate 
practices that these students should see in practice. 

Student teachers with a greater variety of academic skills and 
knowledge ought to be assigned to the school. It seems likely that 
the nature of the school and its thrust into the community can make 
use of many students with training in social studies education, but, 
the student teachers assigned to the school can reflect the other life 
competencies. 

New roles for the college supervisor need to be identified. How 
this person can serve the school and the student teachers best can- 
not be met by the traditional roles of the college .supervisor. Greater 
reliance on individual and group conferences at an intensive level 
throughout the semester might be the only way the supervisor can 
meet the definite educational needs of the student teachers. 
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If the current literature condemning American education for its 
outmoded methods and pervasive mistreatment of students is ac- 
curate then change must occur. The teacher can be an initiator of 
these changes. Teacher training in the traditional schools probably 
helps to perpetuate the status quo. If schools are to become humane 
institutions meeting a wide variety of student needs then it seems 
apparent that the student teaching experience ought to be helping 
that becoming. 
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ILLINOIS COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION (1973.74) 



(Mr., Mrs.. Miss, Dr.) 



First Name 



Initial 



Last Name 



Street 



City State 




Zip 




Position: 


Membership: 


□ 


□ 


Types of Memberships: 








Regular Illinois Council Membership 


$ 4.00 


□ 


□ 


Student Illinois Council Membership 


$ t.OO 


□ 


□ 


"National Council Membership 








* ♦Subscribing 


$12.00 


□ 




•*Comprehensive 


$20.00 


□ 


□ 


**Student 


. $ 2.00 


□ 


□ 



Make your check payable to Illinois Council for The Social Studies. 
Send your dues to: 

MR. F. GENE MILLER 
317 Jana Road 
Macomb, Illinois 61455 

♦The advantage of paying your NCSS dues through your state organization 
is that ILLINOIS COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES receives $1.00 
for each NCSS member who pays through the state organization. 
We .velcome institutional memberships. 

'^♦Until June 1, 1973» the price of the regular subscribing comprehensive 
and student memberships in NCSS will remain the same. Members may 
renew until June 1 at those rates. Alter that date, subscribing memberships 
will be $15.00. 

Comprehensive membership will be $25.00. 
Student membership will be $5.00. 
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TEACHERS (COASST) 

Al Stasiak 

3633 N. California 

Chicago IL 60618 

LAMOINE VALLEY SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL 
William Ulmer 
Box 367 
Avon IL 61415 

QUAD-CITY COUNCIL FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 
Jeanne Schleich 
2526 15th St. Ct. 
Rock Island IL 61201 

VALLEY COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
Nolan Armstrong 
■Rt 1 Brickville Road 
Sycamore IL 60115 

WEST SUBURBAN COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
Arthur W. Sprague, Jr. 
Lyons Township High School 
LaGrange IL 60525 



Contact these people about becoming active members In a loeat social itudlM 
cotmcU. Please do it today! 

If there is not a local council in yotu* area, contact Exectttlve Seereiary Cteae 
Sillier about forming one. 



